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PULMONARY EMPHYSEMA. 
BY PRINCIPAL WALLEY, VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


THE extravasation of air into the connective tissue of the lungs 
is a lesion more frequently observed in the ox than is generally 
supposed, and derives much of its importance from the fact that, 
under certain conditions, the symptoms it induces are very liable 
to be confounded with those of Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia. 

At a not very distant date, many authorities ignored the exist- 
ence of this affection in the ox; and even in recent times some 
have barely acknowledged it, or have thought it worthy of only 
a passing notice. This indifference can only have arisen from a 
want of observation, as the lesion is of far more frequent occur- 
rence in the ox than in any other animal. 

As in man and the horse, it is divided into three forms, either 
of which may exist separatei, or conjointly. 

The divisions are based simply upon the part of the lung into 
which the air is extravasated ; thus we have—(1) “ Interlobular,” 
the air being contained in the cells of the connective tissue 
between the lobules ; (2) “Sub-pleural,” the air lodged under- 
neath the pulmonary pleura, or, in very rare cases, under the 
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costal pleura ; (3) “ Vesicular,’ abnormal distension of the air 
cells, with, in many instances, rupture of their walls and coales- 
cence. 

Emphysema may be cércumscribed—t.e., confined to one lobe or 
one particular part of a lobe; diffuse, or confluent—z.e., involving 
the whole of one or both lungs, the various forms at the same 
time becoming merged into one, from rupture of the dividing 
septa ; general, or systemic, when accompanied by sub-lumbar or 
general systemic Emphysema,—an accident which can only be 
rendered possible by the occurrence of solution of continuity of 
some part of the lung structure or of the windpipe, as the result 
of traumatic injury; or, in the case of the trachea, as a conse- 
quence of violent expiratory efforts in attempts to dislodge 
irritating matter by coughing, rupture at the triangular space 
(devoid of cartilaginous protection) formed by its bifurcation at 
the base of the lungs. 

Or it may be complicated, when associated with organic disease 
of the lungs, heart, pleurz, pericardium, or diaphragm. 

Causes.—The predominant remote cause of Emphysema in the 
lungs of the ox is the great development of connective tissue 
(which is far in excess of the amount found in the lungs of any 
other domestic animal), and the loose manner in which the 
lobules, as a consequence, are connected to each other ; this 
loose connection allowing of the easy and rapid permeation of 
the expressed air through the cell, and allowing also of the more 
easy rupture of their dividing septa. 

The more common Predisposing causes are previous disease 
—especially of the bronchial mucous membrane, or interference 
with and loss of function of the tenth nerve: the former leading 
to thickening and partial blocking up of the bronchioles, which 
prevents the free return of air in expiration, and as a result, 
persistent dilatation of the air cells—causing, ultimately, weaken- 
ing of their walls and rupture; the latter, to interference with 
nutrition, and atrophy or fatty degeneration of the muscular 
fibres of the minute bronchi. Fnctional obliteration of one or 
more of the lobes, by hepatization, tubercle, abscess, fibroid 
transformation, or other cause,—thus throwing an extra amount 
of work upon the sound portion of the lungs, causing them to 
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become vicariously sacrificed in their endeavours to perform 
compensatory work. 

Mechanical interference with the diaphragm, and pressure upon 
the phrenic nerve, by the weight of large masses of tubercle, or 
collections of water or pus, a hepatized lung upon its thoracic sur- 
face ; or enlarged liver or spleen, distended stomach, collections of 
serum, or a large tumour, upon its abdominal surface. Each of 
these causes acts in the same way—viz., by doing away with the 
natural action of the diaphragm as a muscle of respiration. 

Cardiac Disease,and Indigestion —Though both of these may be 
only concomitants, and due to the same cause as the Emphysema 
—viz., structural alteration of the tenth nerve—they frequently act 
as predisposing, and sometimes as exciting causes of Emphysema; 
the former by preventing the free return of blood to the heart 
from the lungs, the latter by interfering with the tenth nerve, or 
from the distended stomach or stomachs pressing upon the 
diaphragm, or upon the solar plexus or semilunar ganglion of 
the sympathetic. 

Collapse, or Atrophy of a portion of lung—The sound lung 
gradually becoming distended, in order to fill up the cavity thus 
formed. 

Actual and Exciting Causes——The most frequent is Dyspnea. 
No matter how it may be brought about, any interference with 
the normal function of the lungs, obstructing, or partially ob- 
structing, the entrance of air into the bronchial tubes and giving 
rise to violent inspiratory efforts, will inevitably lead to the 
production of Emphysema. This is most strikingly illustrated 
in the efforts made by animals to inhale a sufficient amount of 
oxygen to preserve life, when exposed to an atmosphere charged 
with deleterious gases and deficient in that gas—as when they 
are crowded together in badly ventilated houses or holds of 
ships; the evil being intensified if a thick, murky, or foggy 
atmosphere prevails. In the latter cases, we must also add 
to the dyspnoea the withdrawal of nervous force whicl: results 
from the supply of impure blood to the brain and spinal 
cord. 

Sudden and violent Exertion acts as an exciting cause in cases 
where the whole of one lung has been destroyed by previous 
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disease. Hence it is that we frequently see animals which have 
rallied from Pleuro-pneumonia Zymotica, and afterwards stall- 
fed, when allowed their liberty, suddenly stand still and show 
great distress in their breathing—fost-mortem examination reveal- 
ing extensive and recent Emphysema. The same occurrence 
takes place after the subsidence of violent parturient efforts. 

Violent Coughing, produced by attempts to dislodge portions 
of broken-up lung, or foreign matter, as serum, mucus, or blood, 
from the bronchial tubes. In these cases we are very likely to 
have rupture of the trachea at its bifurcation, followed by sub- 
lumbar or general Emphysema. 

The Traumatic Causes of Pulmonary Emphysema are, direct 
penetration of the chest from without, and its indirect penetra- 
tion by foreign bodies from the rumen or reticulum. In the 
former case Pneumatosis and general Emphysema are sure to be 
present ; in the latter they may, or may not, be present ;—in 
either, the pericardium and heart may be involved. 

Emphysema is an accompaniment of Rinderpest and Zymotic 
Eczema ; though the precise method by which it is produced 
in these affections is not very clear. Several circumstances 
may concur in producing the lesion: as when the effects of the 
poison are localised in the bronchial mucous membrane, leading, 
in Eczema, to the formation of vesicles, the discharge of their 
contents into the tubes, and to thickening of the membrane ; in 
Rinderpest, to the throwing out of large quantities of lymph—the 
accumulation of débris produced by the rapid granulo-adipose 
degeneration of the epithelium aggravating the evil. No doubt, 
too, the neurosal interference, which is often so marked in this 
disease, will contribute largely to the ultimate result. 

The actual occurrence of the lesion may be sudden or gradual, 
depending entirely upon its cause. When the causes are vica- 
rious, or when it is due to gradual interference with the tenth or 
the phrenic nerve, or to sub-acute disease of the bronchial 
mucous membrane, its advent is slow, and, in all probability, 
imperceptible; but when due to dyspneea, violent exertion, 
violent coughing, to traumatic causes, or to sudden interference 
with the nerves above-mentioned, its advent is instantaneous, 
and its effects distinctive. 
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Symptoms.—These will be always modified by the rapidity or 
otherwise of the attack, and, what is of more importance, by the 
pre-existence of organic disease. 

If it is due to rupture of the air-cells, or trachea, as the 
result of violent coughing, the respiration becomes difficult ; 
the expiration being prolonged, but by no means so markedly 
duplex as in “broken-wind” of the horse (a fact which often 
misleads the practitioner, as he naturally expects to see similar 
results follow upon allied causes or lesions). This is owing, no 
doubt, to the superincumbent weight of the voluminous digestive 
organs upon the posterior surface of the diaphragm, and on the 
abdominal muscles. There is a frequent, loud, and irritating 
cough, the difference between which and any pre-existent cough 
will be at once noted by the attendant ; the pulse is quick, weak, 
fluttering, and sometimes oppressed—from interference with the 
action of the heart. There is a discharge of frothy mucus, 
frequently intermingled with blood, from the nostrils, with expec- 
toration of the same material from the mouth; the eye is promi- 
nent and anxious (another feature particularly noticeable by the 
attendant, if it has previously been sunken and dull), frequently 
having a wild appearance ; defluxion of tears ; the visible mucous 
membranes are at first injected, afterwards livid, the change being 
due to non-aeration of the ‘blood. There may or may not be 
general Emphysema ; the temperature may be slightly above 
the normal, but unless any other cause of increased heat co- 
exists, seldom above 14° or 2°; brain symptoms, almost approach- 
ing to delirium, may supervene. 

In sub-acute, or chronic cases, the symptoms are more subdued ; 
the respiration is not so difficult ; the pulse, with the exception 
of being weak, is not so much interfered with; the conjunctival 
mucous membrane presents on its surface well-defined and 
disgregate veins of a blue colour, but, as a rule, no capillary 
injection ; the temperature is normal; the cough less irritable, 
and not so loud; the skin is harsh, and firmly adherent to the 
ribs ; the hair erect ; the appetite fickle; the animal is emaciated 
and incapable of undergoing exertion. Indigestion, marked by 
total or partial suspension of rumination, irregularity of the 
bowels, and tympany, is a common accompaniment. 
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In both forms there is a grunt, its freauency and character 
depending, in a great ieasure, upon the extent of lung involved 
and the nature of the attack. Usually, it is simply expressive 
of inconvenience, as actual pain is not evinced; neither does 
palpation give rise to shrinking, unless the lesion is accompanied 
by some organic disease of the lungs or pleure. 

The auscultatory signs in the lungs will vary with the absence 
or presence of previous disease. If the attack has been secondary 
to consolidation of the lung or tubercle, large or small areas of 
absolute loss of sounds will be detected ; though it must always 
be borne in mind that in chronic cases the lung loses its natural 
resilient properties, and although the cells admit a larger volume 
of air, the vesicular murmur is diminished, and indeed, in some 
cases, entirely absent. No special auscultatory sound must be 
anticipated ; a dozen different sounds may be heard in one and 
the samelung. Thus we may have crepitus, crackling, sonorous 
or sibilant rale, absence of musmur, and so on. 

The cardiac signs to be obtained by auscultation, are alteration 
in its area of pulsation and dulness: the former being due to 
dislocation, usually in an upward and inward direction, of the 
heart ; the latter to the insinuation of a portion of emphysematous 
lung between the heart and the thoracic parietes—the heart 
sounds in the latter case being reduced or muffled. 

In the rare instances in which pneumo-pericardium co-exists, 
the cardiac area will be hyper-resonant, but the heart sounds will 
be muffled and indistinct. Concomitant cardiac disease will 
materially influence the character of the heart symptoms. 

Percussion of the chest walls will, in its results, be modified by 
the same circumstances as in auscultation—viz., by the pre-exist- 
ence, or otherwise, of organic pulmonary disease. Usually there 
is hyper-resonance, but its presence must not always be relied 
upon. Where there is confluent vesicular or sub-pleural Em- 
physema, a very characteristic sound—viz., the “ cracked-pot” 
sound, or fot de bruit féle—is emitted on percussion. 

Percussion of the cardiac area will be also modified by the 
same circumstances as in auscultation. 

Palpation may or may not, as already stated, give rise to 
expressions of pain; but one sign of importanee it will yield: 
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z.¢, in parts where no pulmonary consolidation exists, unnatural 
elasticity of the chest walls. 

Inspection and measurement will show distension or bulging 
of the ribs; but this is more likely to be present in chronic than 
in acute cases, because the chest walls do not, as a rule, yield to 
sudden, so much as to gradual, sustained, and persistent pressure. 
Gibbous signs, too, it must be remembered, are present in con- 
solidation of the lung and in hydrothorax. 

In no organic affection with which we have to deal is the 
remark more true, that collateral evidence and concomitant 
symptoms must be considered in endeavouring to form a correct 
diagnosis, than in Pulmonary Emphysema. 

From a careful consideration of the symptoms above enume- 
rated, it will be readily seen that an error in diagnosis may be 
easily made, and that a case of Emphysema of the lungs may 
be mistaken for one of Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia. More espe- 
cially may this be so, if that disease exists in the byre from 
which the animal has been removed, or even in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The difficulty in diagnosis will always be en- 
hanced if indigestion co-exists, and still more so if the pleura 
has given way and allowed of the extravasation of air (fueuma- 
tosis) into the chest ; or vice versd, if the Emphysema is due to 
the penetration of the lung by a foreign body through the coats 
of the rumen or reticulum and the diaphragm. 

I must confess to the fact that, on one occasion, and at first 
sight, I was nearly led into pronouncing a case to be Zy. p. p., but 
on considering the symptoms, I gave a guarded opinion, which 
was shared in by several other professional men. The concatena- 
tion of symptoms likely to lead to such a mistake as I have here 
alluded to, are—a short and somewhat husky cough, hurried respi- 
ration, slight increase in pulse, poking of the nose, short grunt, 
indigestion, arched back, suspension of rumination and lactation, 
unwillingness to move, and, if previous pulmonary diaphragm- 
atic or pleuritic disease exists, pain on palpation. 

The distinguishing circumstances and symptoms are—previous 
history, non-existence of Zy. p. p. in the district—if the case is 
uncomplicated, absence of dulness on percussion and auscultation, 
and of pain on palpation. The thermometer, as a rule, is, par 
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excellence, the safest guide—the temperature always being 2° or 3° 
greater in Zy. p. p. than in Emphysema. In those cases in which 
the advent of the lesion has been sudden, there is little proba- 
bility of a mistake being made. 

Treatment can be dismissed in a few words. In bad and 
particularly complicated cases, it is hopeless ; in uncomplicated 
and mild cases, careful attention to hygiene and feeding, quietude, 
and the administration of arsenic with nux vomica, may be 
productive of some little good. 

Post-mortem appearances depend materially upon the age and 
extent of the lesion, and the character and extent, if any exist, 
of complications ; these may be tubercle in various stages, hydatid 
cysts, abscesses, cancer, consolidation from any cause, pleuritic, 
phrenic, pericardial, cardiac, bronchial or tracheal disease. 

When the lesion is very extensive, the first thing which will 
attract attention on opening the thorax will be the sudden pro- 
trusion of a portion of pale-coloured, elastic lung, through the 
aperture. The lungs are of light specific gravity, pale in colour, 
dry in appearance, very resilient or elastic; they crackle when 
submitted to pressure, float freely on water, decrease in bulk and 
collapse when incised. Very frequently large confluent tracks 
of sub-pleural Emphysema exist, giviag the parts a bladder-like 
appearance, and doing away with the distinctive character of 
the lung. If these bladder-like elevations are punctured, they 
instantaneously collapse, and the pleura lies like a delicate loose 
skin upon the surface of the lung. 

In the more acute cases, and where there is little or no sub- 
pleural extravasation, the lung sometimes presents an appearance 
not at all unlike the red hepatization of Zy. p.p., the interlobular 
Emphysema in the former plainly mapping out the pink-coloured 
lobules in the same way as the effusion maps them out in the 
latter. In Emphysema, however, the lines are of a white colour, 
and puncture soon dispels the illusion; a transverse section of 
such a lung at first glance gives rise to the same illusion, but I 
need scarcely observe that there is no oozing of serum from the 
cut surface. 

In those cases where the parenchyma is pink in colour, it will 
be found more compressed than usual, and both the compressed 
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appearance and the pink colour deepen with age; sometimes, 
especially if the lesion, as it often is, is accompanied by hypo- 
static pulmonary congestion, the lungs are very dark in hue, and 
the parenchyma comparatively solid: the term carnification has 
sometimes been applied to this condition. The solidity of the 
parenchyma will be increased in proportion to the predominance 
of interlobular over vesicular extravasation ; the air in the inter- 
lobular tissue compressing, on every side, the pulmonary vesicles. 
Blocking up of the small bronchia, or obliteration of the vesicles 
of a circumscribed portion of lung, more certainly gives rise to 
the appearance I have just described, as infiltration of air from 
surrounding parts takes place rapidly into its interlobular con- 
nective tissue. Very frequently, section reveals numerous stellar- 
shaped red or scarlet spots, similar in appearance and cause to 
those already described as occurring in Zy. p.p. 

The lobules can be readily separated from each other, and 
the vessels are seen ramifying in the pulmonary canals very dis- 
tinctly, appearing as though they were surrounded by a delicate 
network. 

In those cases where general Emphysema has taken place, it 
can be traced into the mediastinal and sub-lumbar tissue, and 
over the whole of the body. 

In acute cases, the bronchial mucous membrane may be dis- 
coloured, and the tubes are almost invariably filled with frothy 
and sometimes bloodstained mucus; the blood and the muscular 
structures of the body are dark in colour. 

In long-standing cases the body is emaciated and anzmic, 
though it may present a mahogany hue ; and in some instances, 
a common symptom, or rather consequence, of debility, is present 
—viz., effusion into the connective tissue of the dependent parts 
of the body. 

The most constant cardiac alteration is dilatation of the right 
ventricle. 
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ON THE TOXIC EFFECTS OF CARBOLIC ACID 
AND TAR OIL. 


BY THOS. S. H. SIMCOCKS, M.R.C.V.S., DROGHEDA. 


A MISADVENTURE illustrating the caution which is necessary in 
the use of the above-mentioned medicaments, recently occurred 
in my practice ; and though the relation of it is not particularly 
gratifying to myself, I think it right, for the information of my 
professional brethren, to give the details of what, so far as 1 am 
aware, is a unique case in Veterinary Medicine. 

Briefly, the circumstances are as follows :—For some weeks past 
I have been attending three horses, the property of a gentleman 
in this locality, which were severely affected with Scabies. One 
of the patients was a farm mare about fourteen years old; the 
other two were colts, aged respectively one and two years. 
When they first came under my notice, I had them well washed 
with soft soap and warm water, in which some Potass. Carb. was 
dissolved, and when dry they were each thoroughly dressed with 
a liniment composed as follows :— 


Ol. Piciss =... Gj. 
Ol. Lini . , ‘ . & 
Sulphur flor. . ‘ .  Exij. 
Potass. Carb. . ‘ . Biv. 


This treatment was repeated within a week, and on each occasion 
the dressing was well rubbed into the skin, the animals not 
appearing to be constitutionally affected in the slightest degree, 
and the disease diminishing considerably. A slight itching still 
remaining in various parts of the body, I recommended the 
owner, previous to turning them to pasture with healthy stock, 
to have the liniment again applied, so as to effect a complete 
cure. In accordance with my wish, on August 8th, the animals 
having been previously well washed, the following liniment was 
applied :— 


Ol. Picis . ‘ . Ciss. 
Ol. Lini ‘ ‘ ae 
Sulphur flor. . ‘ : oe 


Potass. Carb. 
Acid Carbolic (Crystal). ij. 
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This was first used on the two-year-old colt over the whole surface 
of the body, as well as the head and legs ; and the aged mare was 
then treated in like manner. We were just in the act of applying 
it to the yearling colt, when suddenly the mare staggered back- 
wards, seemed to lose the power of her hind-quarters, reeled, and 
then fell. I was somewhat surprised at this occurrence, but was 
speedily re-assured by one of the attendants informing me that 
the animal was subject to fits of “staggers ” of a similar character 
to that with which she now seemed to be affected. This being 
so, I gave directions that she should be allowed to lie quietly, 
and continued the application of the liniment to the yearling 
colt. About ten minutes after the operation was completed, 
both colts micturated profusely, and in a very short time after 
having done so, I noticed that they seemed to be partially para- 
lysed in the hinder parts. I now, of course, suspected that the 
animals were suffering from the effects of the absorption of the 
liniment, and immediately set the men to wash it off; but not- 
withstanding this the paraplegic symptoms became more marked, 
and in less than three-quarters of an hour after the dressing all 
three animals were lying prostrate, unable to rise, and apparently 
having completely lost the power of motion in the hinder- 
quarters, though sensibility was still retained. The pulse in each 
case became very slow, and so weak as to be scarcely perceptible 
at the jaw; in the case of the yearling it was only twenty-two 
per minute. Respiration was also very feeble, the pupils were 
dilated, the visible mucous membranes livid, and the mouth cold 
and clammy. ‘The legs and ears were cold, and a_ peculiar 
spasmodic twitching of the muscles of the fore-arm and pectoral 
region was observable. Flatus was frequently passed, and the 
animals also seemed as if attempting to vomit—as at intervals 
of a few minutes, clonic spasms of the muscles of the neck 
occurred, and frothy mucus passed from the nostrils and mouth. 
It may be imagined that my feelings were none of the pleasantest, 
as I contemplated my three patients lying around me, and all 
apparently in a dying condition. However, as the symptoms 
clearly pointed to narcotic poisoning, | admininistered the only 
stimulant at hand—viz., whisky—of which I gave Ziv. to each, and 
repeated the dose in half an hour; I also had the legs well 
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hand-rubbed, and at intervals had cold water dashed over the 
animals’ heads. In about an hour and a half from the first 
seizure, the mare made an effort to rise, and with some assist- 
ance was able to do so in a short time. The colts still remained 
helpless, and the younger one soon became quite comatose, the 
respiratory movements being so weak as to be almost imper- 
ceptible—in fact, at one time the men thought he was dead. 
Having now procured some Carbonate of Ammonia, I gave each 
3ij., and repeated it in 3i. doses every half-hour until the older 
colt got up, which he was able to do in about three hours ; but 
the yearling still remained unconscious. I persevered in the use 
of the ammonia and cold water douches, and eventually had the 
satisfaction of seeing him on his feet, after having been down 
upwards of seven hours. 

In each case, in a very short time after they arose, the unto- 
ward symptoms all passed away except that the animals were 
dull and stupid ; but next day they were in their usual health, 
and since then do not appear to have suffered any ill effects from 
the action of the poison. 

That the symptoms above detailed were due to the absorption 
of the Carbolic Acid there cannot, I think, be any question. No 
doubt the Tar Oil may also have had some influence in producing 
them ; but as it entered largely into the composition of the dress- 
ings previously used on the same animals, it is clear that it could 
not have been the active agent in these cases. As only about 
three-fourths of the mixture was used on all three animals, each 
* would have about half an ounce of the acid applied; and the 
rapidity with which it acted, and the complete paraplegia and 
coma which it produced, would go to show that it is a medicine 
which should be used with great caution. 

Unquestionably it is, in skin affections, a very valuable remedy; 
but it is also a very powerful one, and for the future I will take 
care to use it in very small quantities. That it has a direct and 
rapid effect on the brain and spinal cord is evident; and a 
remarkable feature in these cases was the excessive depression 
of the heart’s action, and the weakness of the respiratory move- 
ments, as well as the profound coma. 

In the mixture used, the proportion of the acid to the other 
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ingredients was as I to 168; and this is even less than that 
recommended by some veterinary writers. I am now convinced 
that the application over the whole surface of the skin was 
injudicious ; and though the lesson was an unpleasant one, I trust 
the publication of it will be of use to the members of the vete- 
rinary profession. The confession of our mistakes is frequently 
as valuable as the statement of our successes ; and as the know- 
ledge acquired by me in this instance may prevent the perpetra- 
tion of a similar error in future, I believe I should not be justified 
in withholding the details merely because they are not very 
pleasant ones. We are all liable to err, and we should be 
prepared to give the result of our experiences in order to forward 
our science, even when these experiences are not personally 
flattering. 





ON THE DIET AND EXERCISE OF REGIMENTAL 
HORSES IN INDIA. 


BY “MAX.” 


A PERUSAL of some remarks on “ Hippopathology in India,” by 
Major Robert E. Cane, M.A., M.B., Royal Artillery, which 
appeared in the June number of the Veterinarian, has induced 
me to offer a few remarks on the subject of grain, water, and 
exercise. 

In the latter part of his paper on the above subject, Major 
Cane makes some statements as the result of many years’ ex- 
perience in India, which must carry conviction to the mind of 
any one who has closely studied the subject. 

Since prevention is better than cure, it should be the duty of 
every veterinary surgeon, having the care of a large number 
of valuable horses in his keeping, to leave no stone unturned in 
seeking for the means of preserving them in health. I need 
hardly state that it is only by the strictest attention to diet and 
exercise that this end can be obtained. In a country like India, 
where horses are so much exposed to the effects of a depressing 
climate, it is doubly incumbent on the veterinary surgeon to be 
always on the alert. 
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Since the object of the Government seems to be to feed horses 
on the cheapest kind of grain available, without considering the 
suitability of that grain as food, it becomes the bounden duty of 
veterinary surgeons in India to investigate more minutely the 
value of the different kinds of grain as food for horses. 

In a recent General Order issued for the information of the 
members of these committees which assemble quarterly, at all 
stations where there are either European cavalry or batteries of 
artillery, for the purpose of deciding on the quality of grain to 
be issued to the Government horses for the ensuing quarter, it 
is laid down that where barley is cheaper than gram it is to be 
used in the proportion of seven-tenths of the former to three- 
tenths of the latter. Now I need not point out to any one who 
has served in India the mistake made in carrying out such an 
order. I maintain that barley and gram given in the above 
proportions is not the best or most economical food for horses 
in India, and that it is not economy to feed horses on a grain 
which is highly indigestible, especially when given in such a 
large proportion as that laid down in the General Order alluded 
to. 

It may not be out of place if I offer a few remarks on the 
duties of vetcrinary surgeons when attending these committees. 
I believe it was the original intention that the other members of 
these committees were to be led in a great measure by the advice 
of the veterinary officer in selecting the best kind of grain for 
the Government horses. Recently, however, the veterinary 
surgeon has no voice in the matter, nor have any of the mem- 
bers of the committee either. You are ordered to sanction the 
issue of the cheapest grain, no matter whether its quality is 
good or bad. No matter whether the veterinary surgeon repre- 
sents the error that is being committed or not, the cheapest 
grain is to be issued to the horses, I maintain that the veterinary 
surgeon should have a voice in this matter. It sometimes happens 
that in a certain locality barley may be a very inferior crop 
indeed—the grain small and composed almost entirely of husk. 
Naturally, such a sample of grain would be very cheap in the 
market ; so when the committee assembles, its members, not 
having the option to reject such inferior stuff, are obliged to 
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sanction (recollect they have no choice in the matter) barley 
because it may be the eighth or tenth part of a penny per 
maund (80 lbs.) cheaper than gram. 

How the authorities can reconcile cheapness with economy in 
this instance is to me a mystery. It is not economy to feed 
animals upon any grain, the greater portion of which passes 
through the stomach and intestines without having given up any 
of its nourishing properties. Horses standing in lines, as regi- 
mental horses do, are ravenous feeders, and as a rule devour 
their grain more rapidly than a horse shut up in a loose box 
with no other animal to worry or annoy him; the consequence 
is, that he swallows a large proportion of his grain without 
having thoroughly masticated it. Barley being a grain that 
requires more mastication than gram, is, I hold, anything but 
an economical grain for horses, as a large quantity of it is 
swallowed without being masticated, and consequently is passed 
whole in the faeces. 

As a proof of this, I will quote a few cases to show the 
indigestibility of barley. I happened to notice on one occasion 
an immense quantity of barley—quite whole—in the droppings 
of ahorse. I had it thoroughly picked and weighed, and to my 
astonishment I found that a little more than two ounces of whole 
bariey had been passed in one fall of faeces. 

The other case which I wish to draw attention to is that 
of an animal which had been fed by me (experimentally) on 
“ardawah” (parched barley) for several days. To be accurate, I 
may state that the animal was fed on ardawah for ten days. 
At the end of that time the parched barley was discontinued, 
and the animal received gram instead. Seven days subsequent 
to the date upon which he last received the barley, I discovered 
a large quantity of undigested barley in the feeces. 

I do not think it requires much argument at my hands to 
prove that a grain which will remain for a period of seven days 
in the intestinal canal without giving up any of its nutritive 
properties, cannot be looked in any other light than as an irritant 
to the mucous lining membranes of the stomach and intestines ; 
that it must predispose to enteric discase ; and that an animal 
under such circumstances is not so efficient, nor able to perform 
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the same amount of work as he would be were he fed on more 
suitable food. 

I hope I shall not be considered tedious if I say a few more 
words with regard to veterinary surgeons and the question of 
food for horses. 

There should be a greater power invested in the veterinary 
surgeon than is the case at present ; or I should say it ought to 
rest with the veterinary surgeon to alter the food whenever it 
may be considered necessary. That horses appreciate a change 
of food as fully as we ourselves do is a positive fact, and that 
such changes would be very conducive to the maintainance of 
health is also certain. There is no doubt but that it would be 
very beneficial to substitute carrots and other green meats for 
a portion of the grain ration; and where Guinea grass and 
Lucerne are obtainable, I should always give them in small 
quantities. At certain seasons of the year green barley grass— 
before the ear has begun to form in the stalk—may be given 
with very great advantage; but care must be taken that this 
food is not given in excess, as it is productive of serious effects 
when given in large quantities. I have used it with very happy 
results in quantities varying from three to five pounds per horse 
daily. It seems to act on the intestines, kidneys, and skin. 
Certainly horses are much improved by its use. 

In the irregular cavalry regiments it is the custom to feed 
every horse on this green food for a certain period annually. 
The natives call it kassei/, The great mistake which officers 
commanding regiments of native cavalry make, is that they 
allow the horses to eat as much of this food as they can, and 
do not give any grain during the period that the animals are 
going through this “course of kasseil.’ The result is that the 
horses lose “ condition” instead of improving. Apparently they 
are improved ; but they are incapable of performing the ordinary 
amount of work. They run to belly very considerably, and are, 
to use a vulgar phrase, all “blubber.”. The mortality from 
enteric diseases during this period is very considerable amongst 
the horses of native cavalry regiments ; but notwithstanding the 
abuse of this system, I trust it will never be entirely given up. 
Unfortunately, natives are a very conservative race, especially 
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in matters pertaining to the management of horses ; and what is 
still more unfortunate, is the fact that European officers doing 
duty with these regiments become wedded to these false ideas. 
Deostoore (custom) seems to be the stumbling-block that im- 
peces all progress in India. 

As I before remarked, I have given green food with the most 
beneficial results for three years, and I have never had reason to 
find fault with it. Guinea grass, which continues to grow most 
abundantly during the hot months of the year—it does not 
flourish during the cold weather—seems to be specially suited 
to India ; and Iam very much astonished that it is not cultivated 
more extensively. The officer commanding the battery to which 
I have been for some time attached, obtained some seeds of the 
Guinea grass, and cultivated it. At the present time we have 
about two acres under cultivation, and this produces a crop of 
grass about two-and-a-half or three feet high every three weeks. 
I have also planted the compound of the horse hospital; and 
from this piece of ground I have obtained four crops of grass up 
to the present time (15th July). I have never allowed the grass 
to be cut until it has grown to the height of two-and-a-half or 
three feet. 

An abundance of water can be obtained from the ordinary 
Artesian wells. I find that to flood the gardens twice a week, or 
every four or five days, is quite sufficient. The grass itself seems 
to be a very great treat to the horses, and they look forward to 
it anxiously. 

To those gentlemen who have not had experience of this grass 
I strongly recommend it. 

I may conclude my remarks about this food, by saying that I 
consider Guinea grass is to the horse in India what watercress is 
to the human subject. 

With regard to the present system of watering horses, I think 
it cannot be too strongly censured. Horses are watered three 
times in the day—morning, midday, and evening. They are 
lcd to the troughs by “syces,” who are not over-particular as to 
whether horses drink too little or enough. After a fair share 
of experience, I must say that I am much surprised that we 
have not had a greater mortality among horses, during the hot 
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weather in particular, as the result of this cause alone. A syce 
takes his horse or pair of horses to the trough. The animal 
drinks a small quantity, and then lifts his head from the water, 
with, I dare say, the intention of drinking more; but a careful (?) 
syce knows better, and pulls the poor beast away lest he may 
injure himself by—as the natives think, and as civilized Euro- 
peans think too—drinking too much. Next time the poor horse 
is taken to water, he plunges his head up to his eyes into the 
trough, and all the efforts of his syce will not get him away till 
he has gorged himself; and then ensue the poor brute’s suffer- 
ings. Colic sets in, and the veterinary surgeon has frequently a 
troublesome case to treat. Some of your readers may exclaim, 
“Where is your stable orderly?” or “Where is your orderly 
sergeant ?” “Why does he not see that the horses get sufficient 
water every time they are taken to the trough?” My reply is— 
First, non-commissioned officers have not the happy knack of 
exercising sufficient influence over natives that officers possess ; 
and secondly, it frequently happens that inattention to duty is 
productive of the same result. 

There is only one remedy for the above, and that is to have 
water a/ways before the horses. 

I have tried the remedy, and found it act admirably. When 
first I mentioned the matter, I was met with all sorts of terrible 
stories as to the effects of the system—how this, that, and the 
other horse would have Colic continually, and such an animal 
would drink too much water on a full stomach, etc., etc. All 
these wild fancies—the imaginings of ignorant minds—did not 
deter me from allowing each horse to have as much water as he 
liked to drink. What was the result? A cessation of all cases 
of Colic, an improvement in the appearance of the horses, less 
undigested grain in the faeces; and in the course of a short time 
the horses drank less than when first brought on this new system. 

I believe this system is carried out by Mr. Thacker at the 
Remount Depot, Calcutta, and with equally good results. 

I anxiously look forward to the day when an order shall 
appear for the erection of a separate watering trough for each 
horse, and when provision will be made for having water cow- 
tinually before our regimental horses. 
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When we consider the intense heat which horses have to bear, 
and the large amount of water which it is necessary to supply 
in order to make up for the deficiency due to sweating, as well 
as the comfort which must be derived from the fact of an animal 
being allowed to allay his thirst at will, we need not marvel at 
the authorities being moved to take action in this matter. Such 
changes will effect a direct saving by prolonging the services of 
regimental horses. 

As to exercise during the hot months of the year, I think 
little advantage is gained by ordinary drills. In some parts 
of India horses have not the energy to undergo severe exer- 
tion; and by carrying drills too far horses are rendered weak 
and debilitated. The result of my experience is that “exer- 
cising order” is the most beneficial kind of work for horses from 
Ist May to 15th September. When I say exercising order, I do 
not mean that horses should be walked day after day along the 
same roads, The plan which I have long recommended is that 
the men should be taken three or four miles into the jungle, and 
then told to find their way back to stables, but not to trot or 
gallop their horses. 

Variety is as acceptable to the horse as to the human subject. 
The most healthy regiment of soldiers in Bengal was that which 
was commanded by an officer who used to march his men a 
couple of miles into the jungle, and there dismiss them, telling 
them to find their way to barracks as best they could. 

If veterinary surgeons could induce commanding officers to 
do likewise with regard to horses, I am satisfied that the system 
would be reported favourably of. 





RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH. 


BY HENRY THOMSON, M.R.C.V.S., VETERINARY STAFF, CAWN- 
PORE, INDIA. 


IN the July number of this journal, Mr. Howard, in relating a 
case of Rupture of the Stomach, mentions the symptom of 
“eructation,” and looks upon it as a sure sign of gastric disease. 
In this I can quite bear him out, as the following sketch of one 
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of four cases which have come under my observation may show. 
I have no records of the cases at hand at the present time, they 
having occurred in another regiment than that with which I am 
now doing duty; so hope any imperfections in description will 
be excused. 

In India, at the beginning of the rainy season, it is not 
uncommon in a mounted corps to have one or more cases of 
ruptured stomach among the horses. Four cases have been 
treated by me within the last eighteen months ; the first of these, 
however, did not happen in the “rains,” but at the end of the 
cold weather. It will be readily understood why so many occur 
during, or rather at the commencement of, the wet season, 
when it is known that in the space of four or five days the grass 
supplied to the horses will have changed from almost the “ driest 
of the dry” to the “ wettest of the wet,”’—dry grass not being 
procurable in sufficient quantities during the “rains.” Some 
regiments remedy this by stacking grass during the hot weather. 

The symptoms in my four cases were so much alike, that a 
description of the last will suffice for all. 

This horse was reported ill about ten o’clock in the morning ; 
and on examining him I found that he was apparently suffeiing 
from flatus—the flanks being, to use a familiar expression, slightly 
“blown out,” pulse a little faster than natural, mucous mem- 
branes of a healthy colour, and no one symptom denoting serious 
disease. He was treated in the usual manner for flatulent Colic. 
About twelve o’clock I saw the patient again ; and by this time the 
pulse had greatly increased, mucous membranes become injected, 
great restlessness, getting up and lying down very often, looking 
at the flanks, extremities very cold, etc. Treatment was con- 
tinued, but without any beneficial effect ; and early in the after- 
noon the “ eructation ” was noticcd, the pulse rapidly assumed 
the “running down” character, great prostration came on, and 
the horse dicd about eight o'clock in the evening. From the 
time when the eructation appeared, no medicine was given; as 
from my experience in former cases I was as certain as it was 
possible to be, that a rupture had occurred ; and on /ost-mortem 
examination this was found to be the case—the stomach having 
a rent along its greater curvature. None of the symptoms were 
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violent ; the getting up and lying down, as in Mr. Howard’s case, 
was done quietly. In all four cases the stomach was weak in its 
walls, and the horses all more than ten years old. 

Since I first noticed the symptom of attempted vomition in 
cases similar to the above, I have considered it diagnostic of 
rupture; and should a case again come under my observation, I 
shall not fail to describe it as minutely as possible. 

N.B,—My patients all died quietly. 





VOLVULUS OF THE INTESTINES IN A COLT. 
BY ROBERT MORETON, VETERINARY STUDENT, HEXHAM. 


A WELL-BRED yearling colt, by Stockton, and belonging to Mr. 
Sewell, of Mount Pleasant, about three miles from Hexham, 
was found lying on its back in a ditch early on the morning of 
August 12th. Mr. Anderson, M.R.C.V.S.,of Hexham, was sent 
for about 10.30 a.m., when the colt presented the appearance of 
suffering from acute Spasmodic Colic, and was treated accord- 
ingly. The animal was suffering great pain, lying down and 
struggling ; the pulse being scarcely perceptible. At 5.30 p.m. 
the colt was seen again, when he was lying on his back, appa- 
rently suffering extreme agony; the perspiration was pouring 
off his body, and all attempts to induce him to rise were futile. 

The symptoms were so serious that it was concluded that 
there was a much graver disorder present than mere Colic; and 
it was thought probable that volvulus, or intussusception of the 
intestines, existed. 

After a while,the colt’s extremities being deathly cold, although 
the body was covered with partial sweats, he was warmly clothed, 
bandages were applied to the legs, and stimulants administered 
The breathing was very much accelerated. 

On exploring the rectum, no feces were found, but the ruga 
on the mucous membrane appeared to be greatly enlarged and 
multiplied, causing considerable obstruction to the introduction 
of the arm, and entirely preventing the passage of enemas. 

The position in which the colt seemed to derive most relief, 
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was when lying on his back, and especially when the body 
happened to lie up-hill. Every three-quarters of an hour or so, 
the animal rose, and stood always with his fore-feet on high 
ground, while the hind ones were placed as low as possible. 

At 8.30 p.m. the colt was left, with little hope of recovery, by 
Mr. Anderson. Death took place at one a.m. next morning. 

A post-mortem examination revealed volvulus of the intestines, 
the ileum being twisted into a knot close to the ileo-czcal valve. 
The intestines, for several feet on either side of this knot, were 
of a dark purple colour, their coats being much thickened and 
congested. Throughout their entire length they presented 
petechial spots, each about the size of a sixpence, at about six 
or eight inches from each other; otherwise these viscera ap- 
peared to be healthy—that is, at a distance from the volvulus. 
The mesentery was much congested and easily torn, its glands 
being much enlarged. The stomach contained a small quantity 
of food; but the intestines, with the exception of the caecum 
(which contained pellets of dung), were filled with a dark 
sanguinolent fluid. 





A CURIOUS CASE OF DYSTOKIA. 
BY “NEMO.” 
IN a letter to the Veterinary Fournal, and which appeared in the 
August number, I alluded to a case of difficult parturition which 
occurred in my practice, and which is, so far as I can ascertain, 
unique. Having promised t» send it for publication, I now 
venture to do so. 

At 7 a.m. on February 22, my attendance was requested at 
Knill Court, the residence of Henry Hamer, Esq., to see a 
valuable short-horn pedigree cow, which was unable to calve. 
After a drive of twelve miles, I reached my patient at 8.20 a.m., 
and, on inquiry, I ascertained that the animal had been trying 
to expel the calf since about four o'clock. On examination, I 
found that I had to do with a natural presentation, but a dead 
foetus. After futile attempts to extract the latter, I proceeded 
to detach the fore-extremities, head, and part of the neck. My 
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hooks were then inserted into the integument, as close to the 
spine and as far back as I could reach on either side ; eviscera- 
tion was now accomplished, and having obtained the assistance 
of three men to each hook-cord, we attempted to extract the 
remaining portion, but failed to move it. I now lashed the cow, 
by a rope round its horns and fore-quarters, to the oak posts in 
the stall, and tried the effect of a lever; but all to no purpose. 
The owner assenting to my wish to have the animal's sufferings 
speedily terminated, ordered his steward to kill her. This was 
done at once, and an autopsy made. All the organs were found 
to be healthy, except the uterus and vaginal canal. On opening 
the former, I was surprised to find the placental membranes 
firmly attached to the foetus, from the shoulders to the sacrum ; 
and forming, in addition, a solid mass with the uterine parietes, 
thereby suspending the calf. So close and compact was the 
union, that a sharp scalpel had to be employed to dissect them 
from each other: thus proving that no traction or other means 
could have severed them during the life of the cow. My only 
wonder was that we did not pull away the uterus from its attach- 
ments altogether, in our efforts to extract the foetus before the 
animal was killed. The lining membrane of the uterus exhibited 
depressions like suécz, denoting the former site of ulcers; there 
was also considerable thickening of the floor of the vagina, 
evidently of some duration. 

History.—This cow had been sent some miles by road, along 
with another, to be served by a bull of high pedigree. On 
arrival, the bull was loosed to her, and served her quickly ; she 
at once recommenced the return journey. About twelve or 
fourteen days afterwards, the herdsman noticed a glairy dis- 
charge issuing from the vulva; this discharge soon became 
yellow-tinted; the animal frequently micturated when in the 
stall, though in small quantities, and occasionally strained and 
moaned previous to the performance of this act —though, as she 
did not lose condition or fail in her milk to any extent, neither 
the owner nor steward was informed of the circumstance. This 
state of affairs continued off and on for at least a month. 

Remarks.—The owner having attended the veterinary lectures 
at the Cirencester Agricultural College, closely pressed me to 
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account for the cause of this adhesion of the embryo to the 
uterus, as he had never heard, seen, or read of such an occurrence. 
The explanation I gave (whether right or wrong I must leave others 
to decide) was that the lesion was due to Syphilis, and had 
been produced in the following manner: the system of the cow 
was heated and excited on arrival at the farm where the bull 
was kept; that animal was unsound at the time he served her, 
as he had been put to several cows belonging to different 
persons three days previously, and one or other of these havin= 
had Vaginitis, or a tendency thereto, Gonorrhcea was produced 
and communicated to the cow in question. Hence the dis- 
charge spoken of by the herdsman, with its result: adhesion of 
the placental membranes to the embryo and uterus during 
gestation. 

Several cases have come under my notice of Gonorrhcea in 
bulls of different breeds; and very difficult cases they proved 
to be, both to dress and to cure, especially when chancres 
existed. 

The above-mentioned cow was the best in the herd, and cost 
a considerable sum of money. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE CERVICAL FASCI/: 
UPON THE EXTENSION OF ABSCESSES IN THAT 
REGION. 


BY FRED. SMITH, M.R.C.V.S., LONDON. 


IT occasionally happens that, in an extensive practice, cases 
are met with which tax one’s power of diagnosis to the utmost 
extent. Such a case may present symptoms of a well-known 
affection ; but on inquiring into its history and examining the 
animal, we find that certain diagnostic characteristics are absent, 
which entirely upset the ideas one may have entertained as to 
the complaint the patient is suffering from. 

Such a one as this we had on the roth of last July; and it will 
be seen, by following the symptoms and noting the history of the 
case as I will detail it, that but for a more critical examination, 
there were diseases with which it might have been confounded. 
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The subject was an aged black gelding, which, to its owner’s 
recollection, had never been ill before, though on the day pre- 
vious to our seeing him, he had noticed a general swelling on 
both sides of the neck, especially the upper part. This swelling 
sradually increased, and extended down the front of the trachea 
and between the fore-legs; but the part where the cedema was 
greatest was in the intermaxillary space, as well as the cheeks 
and lips. The swelling in the throat extended as high as tlie 
root of the ear; and this naturally gave rise to a protrusion of 
the head and nose—presenting to any one who had not examined 
the patient carefully the appearance of an animal suffering 
from Acute Laryngitis. But the entire absence of cough, no 
pain on pressure to the larynx, and the patient feeding just as 
well as in health, would not corroborate this diagnosis. The 
pulse was normal, the extremities cold, the respirations twelve 
per minute. On examining the neck and applying pressure, 
great tenderness was evinced about opposite the third cervical 
vertebra; but still there seemed nothing in this to account 
for the great swelling. It was suggested to me by Mr. Clark, 
M.R.C.V.S. (Islington), with whom I am assistant, that there 
might possibly be a fracture of one of the bones of the neck, 
giving rise to this edema. However, we ordered hot fomenta- 
tions to the throat and neck, but did not administer anything 
internally—not considering it safe to do so, Diet—bran mashcs 
and green forage. 

July 11th—Swelling much greater, and pits upon pressure, 
imparting to the fingers an unctuous sensation; respirations 
very loud and sonorous, Treatment as before. 

July 12th—The head and neck are now an enormous size— 
just like an exceedingly bad case of Purpura. The eyes are com- 
pletely closed, owing to effusion into the substance of the lids ; 
the lips are greatly thickened from the same causc ; the head is 
pendulous, and the nose touching the ground; the breathing is 
loud and stertorous; the wings of the nostrils, in common with 
the other parts of the head, are also tumefied, and this constricts 
the nasal opening and gives rise to this sound. The pulse could 
not, of course, be taken at either the jaw or temple; the respira- 
tions were about twenty per minute. There was a discharge of 
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a serous fluid from the intermaxillary space. The animal being 
in the greatest distress, and evidently suffering acutely, it was 
decided that he should be destroyed. This decision was accord- 
ingly carried into effect. 

Autopsy—On removing the integument from the head and 
neck, I found a great effusion of partially organized lymph, 
nearly an inch in thickness, excepting around the eyelids and 
lips, where it was double that amount. The muscles of the head 
and neck were of a pale colour, and very friable. I searched 
carefully for any sign of fracture of the cervical vertebra, though 
in vain. But on removing a portion of the mass of muscle which 
is external to the /igamentum nuche, 1 found an enormous 
abscess extending from the vertex of the occiput to the withers, 
into the cavity of which I could pass the whole of my hand 
and arm; it contained a very considerable amount of fcetid, 
ichorous pus. On the opposite side of the neck there was a 
similar condition ; showing that the pus had burrowed its way 
from one side to the other, through the space existing beneath 
the cordiform tendon of the /igamentum nuche and the upper 
surface of the atfas. There was no diseased condition of the 
bones of the neck, which I at first thought might have occa- 
sioned all this mischief. 

Remarks.—The question arises in one’s mind as to why this 
abscess did not “ point,” and thereby lead to a correct diagnosis. 
But when we consider that the yellow elastic tissue will not 
easily give way to the process of absorption and suppuration, 
and that the mass of muscle covering the lateral part of the 
neck containing and covered by a large amount of fibrous tissue, 
would not also give way to the softening process, it is easy to 
see that the pus, instead of coming to the surface, would burrow 
its way in all directions through the deep-seated softer tissues : 
under-run muscle, ligament, and tendon, and give rise to the 
great amount of constitutional irritation which we know exists 
in most of these affections. So that we have in this case a 
remarkable example of the influence of the aponeurotic layers 
in the neck, as well as the /igamentum nuch@, upon the extension 
of abscesses in that region. The reason why the great cedema 
was present, may, I think, be satisfactorily explained, when we 
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consider the great pressure to which the vertebral vessels were 
subjected. However that may be, I thought that the case pre- 
sented features which rendered it worthy of record, and therefore 
forward it for insertion in the Veterinary Fournal, if the editor 
is of the same opinion. 

[In this case, the long cannulated exploring needle of the 
aspirator would have been most useful in revealing the existence 
of pus. The aspirator will occasionally be found of great service 
in veterinary practice, and particularly in such instances as this. 
—Ep. V. F.] 





SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF FRACTURED JAWS 
IN THE HORSE. 


BY JOHN W. HILL, M.R.C.V.S.. WOLVERHAMPTON, 


ON the 8th of July last, whilst visiting at Colwyn (North Wales), 
I was requested to attend an eight-year-old grey horse cob at 
Llandudno, belonging to George Gomm, Esq. The animal in 
question had met with the following accident. Mr. Gomm and 
his son were returning from a drive in a four-wheeled carriage, 
when the bridle suddenly fell off, and the animal, making a dash, 
came in contact with one of the stone pillars in front of the 
Imperial Hotel, fracturing both jaws and knocking several of its 
teeth out. The following were the injuries received. Externally, 
there was a ragged wound between the nostrils and penetrating 
to the gum, communicating with both nasal chambers. On 
inverting the upper lip, I found the left central incisor absent, 
and the jaw split asunder, with rupture of the palate and gum as 
annexed (fig. 9). Turning down the bottom lip, which exter- 
nally was divided at its edge by a clean-cut wound, I found the 
right central incisor gone, its fellow hanging loose, with a large 
portion of the alveolus, which I removed, and the adjoining tooth 
broken off short. Not being prepared for such a case, I tele- 
graphed for the necessary instruments and hopples, expecting I 
should have to cast the animal. Inthe meantime, having cleansed 
the wounds, I drew the fractured portions of the upper jaw 
together with tape, passing it round and above the tushes in the 
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form of a figure 8, and tying it across the centre (fig. 10). I 
closed the wound in the bottom lip with an ordinary twine 
suture, and left the one between the nostrils open for the dis- 
charge of pus. The animal was so quiet, that when the assistant 
arrived in the evening we readily accomplished, with the aid of 
a twitch, a safer union. Having removed the tape, we passed 
so ne stout copper wire through from the under side between the 
two remaining incisors on the near side, across to and between 





the last two on the opposite side, bringing the ends across in 
front under the lip, and twisting them tightly together in the 
vacant space where the central one had been (fig. 11). A wire 
suture was also put in the cleft in the bottom lip. Fomentations 
were ordered, and a warm sloppy mash given. The following day 
being Sunday, and no train running to Wolverhampton, we were 
unable to remove the patient to our infirmary; so the fomentation, 
mashes, and gruel, were continued. The smell by this time, owin 
to the intense heat of the weather, had become very offensive. 
Early on Monday morning the cob was removed in a horse-box 
to Wolverhampton, where the same treatment was continued. 
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The wound between the nostrils was daily syringed with warm 
water and a little carbolic acid lotion. In about three weeks, 
the wire from the tooth sloping, owing to the gradual traction 
on it, had become slack, and was replaced by a fresh piece. On 
the 28th August, union being complete (indeed, had been for a 
fortnight), all support was removed, and the cob left the in- 
firmary perfectly recovered and able to take hard food (fig. 12).* 
I may mention that but little constitutional disturbance was 
present throughout the case; and the patient, from always 
evincing a desire to eat his litter, was racked up. A small 
portion of splintered bone was occasionally removed from tic 
palate wound. 





In April, 1869, a case of the same description came under my 
care. An aged well-bred bay mare, the property of a lady, and 
used as a huntress, was left fastened to a wall by the reins of tire 
bridle. The animal was what is commonly known as a parrot- 
mouthed one, the upper anterior maxilla and incisors projecting 
considerably over the lower ones (fig. 13). While so tied, the 
mare suddenly ran back and broke away the whole upper 
anterior maxilla, dividing it in a similar manner to Mr. Gomin’s 
horse, and then fracturing both portions crossways (fig. 14). 

The treatment adopted was the same; wire being passed 
between and round the teeth, and the palate wounds closed wii) 
silk sutures. The diet was slops and scalded food. Like thic 
other case, it terminated successfully ; though union was longer 
in taking place, and more exfoliation occurred. 


* Looked at from the front of the maxilla, there was only a very small gap existing 
traction having brought the teeth somewhat close together. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OVARY IN THE 
MARE. 


BY AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
SCHOOL, BERLIN. 


THE above subject is, so far as has been possible for me to 
ascertain, one but little touched upon in any of the present works 
on development. Nothing has yet come to my knowledge of 
any importance in French, although such a work may exist ; 
nor do I know of anything in English ; and in German, with the 
exception of a few remarks in the anatomical treatises of Leisering 
and Franck, there is nothing except the little treatise which it 
will be my pleasure to offer a fair translation of. The original, 
written by Corps Veterinary Surgeon Born, is to be found in 
Richert and Du Bois-Raymond’s “Archiv” for 1874, parts I 
and 2. 

In all the investigations which have been instituted in the 
interests of descriptive anatomy, the history of the development 
and the physiology of the Ovaries in the different classes of 
animals has occupied no unimportant place. The study of that 
most praiseworthy work of Waldeyer, “ Eierstock und Ei,” teaches 
us that these investigations have been carried out on nearly all 
available animals. Beside those creatures generally devoted to 
such®% purpose, the cow, sheep, pig, fish, and many invertebrata, 
have been drawn into the investigated circle. It appears strange, 
however, that in all these investigations the ovarial development 
of the mare has been left entirely out of consideration. This 
fact may find its explanation in the difficulty of procuring the 
necessary materials, at the regular stages of growth, which are 
essential in such an undertaking, and which, notwithstanding 
a great expenditure of patience, labour, and time, has heretofore 
proved insurmountable. There is also the difficulty to be con- 
tended with which the peculiar proportions of these parts offers 
in the mare. 

Of those anatomists who have interested themselves more 
especially with the animal kingdom, Franck (“ Anatomie,” p. 669) 
deserves mention, as he was the first to call attention to some 
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differences in these relations in the mare. He attributes the 
peculiar arrangement of the ovaries in this animal to certain 
influences of the peritoneal covering. Leisering (p. 516) also 
mentions these differences, and notices Franck’s remarks on the 
subject ; though he seems to accept them only conditionally, 
and on account of lack of proper material is unable to give 
anything definite himself. To these two anatomists the credit 
is due of directing attention to this matter, which certainly is 
full of import, not only to students, but to stock-raisers. 

While in all the domestic animals the ovarium has more or 
less the form of a bean, at the hilus of which the bloodvessels 
pass in and out, and the /igamentum latum is inserted on the 
convex face, from which also the ovula are thrown off, the 
arrangement in the mare is almost entirely the contrary. The 
organ appears also bean-shaped, but in the opposite direction— 
the igamentum latum being affixed to the convex border, where, 
also, the bloodvessels enter and leave. Almost the entire super- 
ficial surface is enveloped in a thick serous covering, it being 
only possible for the ovule to leave the ovary by the small 
groove in the vicinity of the fimbriated margin. From the 
investigations which have been devoted to these relations, we 
can readily conclude that the ovaries of the foetal mare show no 
essential differences from those of other animals, and also that 
the peculiar development of the ovaries, especially their enclosure 
in the peritoneal covering, isan extra-uterine process. It appears, 
then, more conformable to our purpose to pass by the feetal 
development of these organs, and to study directly and more 
particularly their development in the first years of life. 


1. Ovarium of a fetus ten months old. 


The ovarium is egg-shaped, and has the size of a fully- 
developed mare’s (length six centimetres, width fifty-six, and 
thickness thirty-four millimetres) ; it is suspended by the /iga- 
mentum latum. Both sides, from the place of attachment of the 
ligament, are convex ; also both borders, upper as well as under. 
The posterior end is arched somewhat in the shape of a cupola ; 
on it is inserted the igamentum ovarit. The anterior end is more 
pointed, and about the middle of the same is the point of inser- 
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tion of the fimbriz, from which extends, on the lateral side, in 
a special fold (“ Eileiter Falte”), the “ Tube Fallopiane.’ The 
middle face of this fold, enclosing the Fallopian tube, is turned 
towards the ovarium, and from both the pendulous furrow, called 
by the Germans “ Eierstocktasche,” is formed.* An examination 
of the superficial face of the ovary renders it very apparent that 
the greater part of the ovarium is covered by the serous layer 
(“Blattern”) of the “gamentum latum. In consequence of 
this, the ovarium shows, in common with structures coverec by 
an intact serous covering, a smooth glistening surface, through 
which the tissue of the ovary, and the vessels entering and 
leaving it, are to be seen. The free inferior border, and the 
greater part of the side face of the ovarium, is covered by 
a velvety patch having a white appearance—the germ-plate 
(“Keimplatte”). This is somewhat egg-shaped; it extends 
lenethways about five centimetres, and has a width of thirty-three 
millimetres. The limits between these coverings is tolerably 
sharp, though they are not regular nor closely attached, and are 
therefore more or less prominent. The germinal plate is but 
slightly salient, and its outer face is faintly furrowed, the furrows 
increasing in size towards the border. An examination of a 
transverse section renders it evident that the chief mass of the 
ovarium consists of a soft, deep-brown, jelly-like tissue (“ Keim- 
lazer”) that projects somewhat above the cut face. This brown 
stroma appears as if white lines were drawn through it—an 
appearance due to stripes of white substance, with bloodvessels, 
extending from the superior border. Upon the sides of the 
ovarium the stroma is enveloped in a very thin loosely-attached 
scrous covering, and upon the free curvature it bears the already- 
mentioned germinal plate (“ Keimplatte”). It is markedly dis- 
tinguished from the stroma by its clear white colour and greater 
density. The limit between the germinal plate and stroma is 
snooth and without any notable projections, the union being 
internal. The serosa appears to lie on the germinal plate. 






* This word “ Eierstocktasche ”—literally ‘* pocket of the ovary ’’-—the translator 
fiads it difficult to render in English, nothing corresponding totit being found in Mr. 
bieming’s translation of Chauveau’s ‘** Anatomy”; but it is an extension of the 
peritoneal or serous covering of the ovary in the diiection of the uterus. I shall 


tuerefore be obliged to use this designation hereafter whe: 
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2. Ovarium of a foal forty-seven hours old. 

The ovary of this creature was notably smaller (length 
thirty-three, width sixteen, and thickness nineteen millimetres) 
than that of the previous one. The ovarium, by means 
of the curving of its anterior end, assumed a more bean-like 
appearance. The free inferior border was contracted ; conse- 
quently, the insertions of the larger igamentum ovarit, as well as 
the fimbriz, were nearer each other. The “ Eierstocktasche” 
appeared deeper. Externally it was seen that, as in the previous 
instance, the chief mass of the ovarium was enveloped in the 
serous covering, while the germinal plate covered the free border 
and a portion of the sides. The germinal plate was considerably 
less in extent (length twenty-six, width sixteen millimetres) ; so 
that it made up about one-third of the total superficial surface 
of the ovarium. While its form remained the same, the germinal 
plate showed deeper furrows ; the edges appeared less elevated, 
so that on many places it was difficult to perceive them ; but by 
the use of a hand-glass the limits became more apparent, and 
there were perceived small, white, irregular papilla, which pro- 
jected into the serosa. On cross-section, corresponding with the 
decrease in the volume of the ovarium, was to be noted a lessen- 
ing in quantity of the stroma, which had also become more firm 
and consistent. The germinal plate retained an approximate 
thickness to that of the previously-described one; the outer 
surface was very slightly prominent, except in the middle; 
its inner face, when examined by a low magnifying power, 
showed fine radiations, some of them three millimetres long, 
extending into the stroma of the ovarium as processes. The 
stroma completely filled the interstices so.made. The serous 
covering was of varying thickness, and also sent processes into 
the stroma. 


3. Ovarium of a foal thirty-three days old. 


This ovarium showed an important change in form. It 
appeared cylindrical. The anterior end, in which the fimbriz 
were inserted, as well as the posterior, on which was inserted 
the /igamentum ovarii, was pointed. Sn correspondence with 
the former, its length was thirty-six, width seventeen, and 
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thickness fifteen millimetres. The inferior convex border had 
become flattened, and was occupied by the germinal plate ; 
in its middle it appeared still somewhat arched, but while it had 
also become smaller, it retained its elliptical form. The length 
of the germinal plate was twenty-eight, its greatest width fifteen 
millimetres. The surface of the germinal plate was firmer and 
thicker than in the previously-described subjects ; it was also 
clearer and whiter; the furrows were nearer to each other, and 
could only be perceived by closer examination. The margin of 
the plate was likewise more difficult to distinguish, as it did not 
appear elevated. The serosa, on the contrary, showed some 
small folds, which extended towards the germinal plate. On 
account of the change of form of the ovarium, in transverse 
section it appeared triangular; the angle lying towards the 
ligamentum datum was pointed; the opposite and previously 
convex border formed an approximately straight line. The 
chief mass of the ovarium consisted of a more reddish-brown 
stroma. In it were to be seen clear lines passing in different 
directions, and divided bloodvessels. On the sides and middle 
the stroma was enclosed by the serosa, from which some fine 
processes penetrated the former. The serosa was of an unequal 
thickness, of a loose lamellar structure, and perforated by blood- 
vessels. The limit between the stroma and serosa was sharply 
marked. The free border of the ovarium was transformed into a 
smooth surface, which formed the germinal plate, and had 
assumed a thickness of three millimetres. Its outer limits were 
smooth and slightly swollen; its inner surface, on the contrary, 
appeared irregular, provided with wavy papilla-like projections, 
and also with fibrous-looking bundles, which formed processes. 
The limiting layer of the stroma, consequently, exhibited an 
irregular and fine striation. In the substance of the germinal 
plate appeared delicate white striations, which either terminated 
in it or were directed to the centre of the stroma of the ovarium. 
The limits of the germinal plate toward the serosa, on the lateral 
margins, and towards the angle of the ovarium, were distin- 
guished through the firm tough texture of the germinal plate on 
one side, and the loose nature of the remaining covering on the 
other. 
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4. Ovarium of a foal fifty-one days old. 

This ovarium was boat-shaped, so that the superior border to 
which the “gamentum latum is attached was convex ; the free 
border, on the contrary, was transformed to a concave surface. 
Both the ends to which the /igamentum ovarit and the fimbrize 
were attached, were wider, and extended themselves over the 
concave border. The length of the ovarium was thirty-five, 
its width nineteen, and thickness fourteen millimetres; so that 
its size was approximately the same as that of No. 3. The 
germinal plate and serosa were easily to be distinguished on the 
outer surface. The germinal plate still retained the elliptical 
form ; it was not prominent, but seemed retracted into the body 
of the ovarium. It had the same white velvet-like appearance. 
The length of the plate was less (twenty-three millimetres) than 
that of the previous one; its width amounted to nineteen milli- 
metres. In consequence of the inflexion of the ovarium, the 
length of the germinal plate was insufficient to cover its entire 
free border, and it gave the impression that, through the contrac- 
tion, both ends of the ovarium had been drawn down, and with 
them the /igamentum ovarii and fimbriated margin. This view was 
supported by the result of the investigation. The serosa, which 
extended to the centre of the germinal plate, was laid in folds, 
especially on the borders of the median face of the ovarium. On 
cross-section, the ovary looked more heart-shaped. The stroma, 
which also here formed the chief mass of the ovarium, was 
increased in width, but had diminished in thickness. The clear 
contours of the serosa encircled the stroma, and sent processes 
into the substance of the latter, varying in size and extent. The 
serosa appeared smooth, more homogeneous, and firmer, than in 
the former case. The free under-face of the germinal plate was 
concave, and its inner face arched, in correspondence with this con- 
cavity, towards the stroma. This inner face was, further, clearly 
but delicately striated to a variable length; it also penetrated 
the stroma, giving the ovarium a striated appearance. Fibrous- 
looking bundles from the germinal plate running into the stroma 
were also apparent, giving it an uneven appearance. The ger- 
minal plate had become stronger; in its greatest thickness it 
measured three millimetres. The striation of its substance was 
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still more manifest than in the previous case. The limits of the 
germinal plate towards the serosa remained as marked as in 


No. 3. 


5. Ovarium of a foal sixty-two days old. 


This ovarium appeared smaller: length thirty-three, width 
seventeen, and thickness twelve millimetres. Correspondingly, 
the form was still more boat-like, through depressions of the free 
margins. The /igamentum ovarii and fimbriz had approached 
each other still nearer. While the sides appeared much rounded, 
the free under-surface was markedly concave. The latter 
was occupied by the germinal plate, whose length amounted 
to only twenty millimetres; while its width had diminished 
to fifteen millimetres. The plate still retained its velvet-like 
appearance and elliptical form, and was studded with small 
papilla. Its edges were distinctly apparent. The shining serosa, 
which was united to these edges, was laid in folds, and stronger 
than in the previous case ; the folds extended to the contour of 
the plate. The transverse section was still heart-shaped, and 
offered a visible decrease in the stromatic substance. In the 
latter many vessels and fibres of connective tissue were deve- 
loped ; so that the brown stroma appeared somewhat displaced. 
The serous covering, in comparison with that of the previous 
specimen, showed little or no variation, either in its relations to 
the stroma, or in its own substance. The outer face of the 
germinal plate was much excavated ; the inner face was corre- 
spondingly arched, and penetrated the stroma. The elevation 
towards the edges was but little apparent, though decidedly, but 
irregularly increased, towards the middle: from the plate extended 
processes into the stromatic substance, sometimes as_ single 
fibres, sometimes as bundles; so that a more or less irregular 
but clearly-defined zone existed in the stroma, on the limits of 
the germinal plate. The plate had a thickness of four milli- 
metres ; it was ofa tougher, firmer nature, and had a clear grey 
colour. On section of the plate, there was seen in its middle 
portion, where it was thickest, distinct and fine striations, which 
either ended in the plate itself, or extended into the zone just 
alluded to. 
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6. Ovarium of a foal about one year old. 

This ovarium was in general larger than those already 
described, with the exception of the ovarium of the feetus. Its 
length was four centimetres, width twenty-four and thickness 
twenty-six millimetres. In shape it was more circular. The 
border on which the Ligamentum datum was inserted, as well 
as the sides, were very convex and bulging. Instead of the 
elliptical inflection of the previous specimen, there was apparent 
a small roundish groove. A concentric shortening of the free 
surfaces of the ovarium had taken place—so that the /igamentum 
ovarit and the fimbriated edge had still more nearly approached 
each other. The folds of the serosa covering the sides projected 
markedly over the groove. The ends of the ovarium were 
rounded ; so that they could scarcely be looked upon as ends any 
longer. In consequence of the flexion of the fimbriated edge, 
the body of the ovarium had become deeper. The germinal 
plate appeared as a strong, deep, oblong surface ; its length was 
about fifteen millimetres, and its width reduced to eleven milli- 
metres. It still retained its velvet-like appearance, and the 
limit toward the serosa was well marked. In consequence of the 
increased width of the ovarium, and the lip-like projection of the 
germinal plate on its sides, the serosa was laid on in folds, which 
were quite apparent, and extended to the centre of the germinal 
plate. On cross-section, the following was visible :—The stroma 
was, in comparison with the other specimens, much com- 
pressed, and in colour had become a clear brown; bloodvessels 
were seldom apparent in it, and it had its greatest extent in 
the vicinity of the /igamentum latum. On the sides of the 
ovarium were to be seen the remains of the brown stroma, in the 
form of fine striations, which continually diminished, and on the 
limits of the germinal plate and serosa vanished entirely. The 
side edges showed no change from those previously noticed ; 
and the relations of the serosa remained thesame. The changes 
in the germinal plate, however, were quite striking. It had 
become much smaller than in the previous case, and from its 
outer limits began the cavity, which ended in its middle as a 
cul-de-sac. Concomitantly with the important decrease in size of 
the germinal plate, it had increased considerably in thickness, 
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and extended into the stromatic mass to a depth of ten to fifteen 
millimetres. As already mentioned, the width of the ovarium 
amounted to twenty-four millimetres ; therefore, about one-half 
had been transformed into germinal plate. The substantial 
increase of the germinal plate was still more apparent on 
measurement of its transverse diameter, inside the ovarium, and 
which amounted to nineteen millimetres ; while superficially it 
measured eleven millimetres. Its limits were much more irregular 
than in any of the previous cases. From the plate, extending into 
the darker stroma, were to be seen inflections of various forms, 
and coni three to four millimetres in thickness ; also thin, fine, 
and clear striations. In structure, the germinal plate was very 
tough, white in colour, and penetrated by yellowish striations, 
sometimes one millimetre in thickness, which in general had a 
straight course. The fine radial striation of the former specimens 
were still more distinct. 
7. Ovarium of a full-grown mare. 

In order to arrive at definite conclusions on the subject, it 
becomes necessary to consider the ovarium of the developed 
mare. In length this amounts to about sixty-four millimetres ; 
in width to five and in thickness to three centimetres. In 
comparison with that of the foal forty-seven hours old, it 
appears as an inverted bean-shaped mass, altogether somewhat 
compressed. The digamentum datum is inserted on its convex 
margin. The previously-described free surface has contracted 
itself to a hilus-like inflection. As distinguishing it from the 
ovarium of other animals, and also from glands, such as the kid- 
neys, the vessels enter and leave from the convex side or border. 
Both extremities (which have previously been separated by a 
free surface, formed by the germinal plate) have very nearly 
approached each other ; so that the end to which the igamentum 
ovarii, as well as that to which the fimbriz are attached, 
are very close together. The “ Eierleiterfalte,” or folds of the 
Fallopian tubes, have become more shallow, while the “Eier- 
stockstasche ” has become deeper. The comparatively smooth 
serosa of both has no apparent line of separation. The chief 
mass of the ovarium is covered by the serosa, through which the 
vessels can be seen. Of the former free surface, a small groove 
only remains—so small as scarcely to admit a sound ; this is 
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encircled by the serosa. Sometimes, instead of one, two grooves 
are present ; and in very exceptional cases three are met with. 
While the germinal plate is, on its outer surface, decreased in 
breadth and thickened, it is, as it were, overgrown or embraced 
by the substance of the ovarium, until finally the above-mentioned 
groove is all that remains. If by the term “hilus” we are 
always to understand a depression or inflection, by means of 
which vessels enter and pass from an organ, then this groove 
cannot be so named. A transverse section of the organ shows 
that the stroma, which formerly constituted the chief part of its 
substance, has entirely disappeared, while the leaves of the serosa, 
which cover the /igamentum latum on both sides, and extend to 
the above-mentioned groove, enclose a tissue of different texture. 
From this groove there is seen to enter the substance of the 
ovarium a thick, tough, fibrous cord of a grey colour ; this in its 
course gives off branches, which extend towards the periphery, 
and varying somewhat in different ovaries, divide the parenchyma 
into more or less irregular sections. In these divisions of the 
parenchyma are also to be seen shining striations, which take 
their course from the periphery towards the groove, and which 
are clearer in colour than the coarser fibrous-like septa. 

The small Graafian follicles are chiefly found in the middle of 
the organ, in the vicinity of the central septa; the follicles, if we 
are to judge from their appearance in relation to size, appear larger 
as they approach the periphery—those having the volume of a 
pea are found very near the surface ; and often on its very limits or 
surface pea-like formations are noticed. Lying in most intimate 
relations with the groove, one often sees follicles of different 
sizes, which have been cut across in making sections. The 
surface also appears uneven; this is caused by the retracting 
tissue and the vessels, most of which are peripheral ; as well as by 
the follicles which have not been incised. The separation of the 
ovarium into a “zona vasculosa” and a “ zona parenchymatosa,” 
as is done by Waldeyer in the case of other animals, is, as may 
be seen by the foregoing description, inadmissible so far as the 
mare is concerned. The serosa passes from the “gamentum 
latum over the whole ovarium, to the limits of the groove already 
mentioned ; it is greatly increased, of a loose, laminated form, and 
provided with vessels having a strong adventitia. Towards the 
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groove it begins to become thinner, and then forms the before- 
mentioned cord-like body, which passes into the substance of 
the ovarium. The false yellow bodies (false corpora lutea) ex- 
tend towards the groove, and are of a circular or elongated form, 
something like a long-necked bottle. They are generally to be 
found in the rounded divisions of the parenchym. The newly- 
formed corpora lutea vera are dark-red, round, more or less 
consistent, and sometimes so large as to occupy more than one- 
half of the surface of the ovarium. The yellow bodies push the 
above-mentioned cord-like septa to one side,and extendeven to the 
serosa, often touching, or even obstructing the nowenlarged groove. 

Large false yellow bodies, approaching the size of a pea, are 
generally found under the serosa, or in the vicinity of the groove. 
The very friable and delicate ovarian stroma sometimes appears 
broken up, through the formation of the true yellow bodies, 
and the escape of blood which takes place* The “ Keimlager ” 
stroma consists of a tissue which has no analogue. I find, how- 
ever (as is casually mentioned by Franck), in the young ovarium 
of the mare, an analogous tissue. This germ-layer stroma 
is composed of voluminous polygonal cells, roundish or oval 
in form, from o'008 to 0018 millimetre in size. In the earliest 
stages of the ovarial development, these cells show a striking 
resemblance to liver cells; they possess a strongly granulated 
protoplasm, the granules of which are yellow in colour, and in 
the earlier stages of development entirely conceal the nucleus ; 
the latter, however, often becomes very apparent in the later 
stages of development. The nucleus is generally situated in the 
middle of the cell, is usually darker than its surroundings, and 
in size measures from 0'003 to 0°006 millimetre. Between the 
stromatic cells of the foetal ovarium is to be found a seemingly 
well-developed transparent intercellular substance, which is either 
structureless, or shows very delicate irregular striations. Besides 
this, the brown “ parenchymzone” is penetrated by vessels which 
have an irregular spiral course, and whose connective-tissue-like 
adventitia \oses itself in the intercellular substance. 


* Leyh notices this flow of blood in his ‘‘ Anatomy” (p. 487). Leisering (p. 518) 
says it always takes place; while Costo, Pfliiger, and Kolliker (‘* Handbuch der 
Gewebelehre,” 1867, p. 558) deny that there is any regular flow in animals. Pro- 
fessor Miiller says it has never been really observed. 


(7v be continued.) 
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Editorial. 


RABIES CANINA IN BRITAIN: OUTBREAK AMONG THE 
ESSEX AND BRAES OF DERWENT FOXHOUNDS. 


THE continued prevalence of Rabies Canina in this country, and its 
evidently wider extension every year, is a matter for serious public con- 
sideration. In 1872, when we published “ Rabies and Hydrophobia,” 
with a view to directing closer attention to the terrifying malady, and 
presenting the sum-total of our knowledge with regard to it,—not only 
with reference to its history, symptoms in all animals and mankind, but 
also the measures necessary for its prevention and suppression,—an out- 
break, commencing in 1869 in Lancashire, was steadily spreading from 
that centre, and had reached the borders of Scotland on the one side, 
and some of the southerly counties on the other, inflicting much loss 
among animals, and leading to a comparatively large increase in the 
annual number of deaths from Hydrophobia. 

Several packs of foxhounds were destroyed at this period and subse- 
quently—notably the Durham, Quorn, Albrighton, and Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
packs. Mad dogs have been seen, and their baneful effects experienced, 
in the more southern and eastern counties of England; and fatal cases of 
Hydrophobia have not unfrequently been reported in these. The malady, 
in fact, has shown itself where it had not been seen for very many years 
—as in some parts of Essex, Kent, and Surrey; while in Scotland—a 
country hitherto remarkably exempt from Hydrophobia—a case has 
occurred so far north as Aberdeen, and another at Bathgate. 

But the scourge has maintained itself with most tenacity and virulence 
in the midland and northern counties of England, and notably in and 
around Sheffield, Nottingham, Leeds, Rotherham, and other large 
towns. 

The amount of damage it has caused cannot be estimated, as the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council takes no cognizance of this 
contagion—destructive and alarming though it may be ; neither have any 
legislative measures been devised to check its progress. Every year, for 
a long time, the death-rate among our own species from the bites of 
rabid dogs has been on the increase ; and there can be no doubt what- 
ever but that the continuance and extension of Rabies is due solely to 
the absence of legislative measures uniformly carried into operation, as 
well as to the ignorance of the public with regard to the premonitory 
symptoms of the disease in dogs, and the prompt treatment of wounds 
inflicted by them. 

In only too many instances, the origin of local outbreaks is involved 
in great mystery ; and some observations recently recorded, and espe- 
cially a remarkable case published in the Veterinary FYournal for February 
last, and which came under our own personal notice, would go to prove 
that the bite of an apparently healthy dog may produce the disease. 

Having made a special study of Rabies, every notable outbreak has 
engaged our attention, and our investigations have been more particu- 
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larly devoted to its origin. The most recent of these is the serious 
visitation which the Essex foxhounds experienced during the month of 
August last, and which led to the destruction of the very valuable bitch 
pack belonging to that Hunt. 

The appearance of the disease was so unexpected in this part of 
England, its effects were so startling, and its origin seemed to be so in- 
explicable, that we deemed it necessary to make a special personal 
inquiry at the kennels of Harlow, in order to ascertain whether the out- 
break was capable of explanation. ‘Thanks to the Master of the Essex 
Hunt, Loftus W. Arkwright, Esq., the intelligent huntsman, Mr. Dobson, 
and the veterinary surgeon, Mr. Harris, who recognised the presence of 
the malady and advised as to the course to be pursued, we were put in 
possession of information which throws much light on the occurrence ; 
and as itis particularly interesting and instructive in more ways than one, 
we will venture to give a brief history of it. 

Until this outbreak, no mad dogs had been seen in the locality for a 
long time ; about three years ago a dog supposed to be rabid was re- 
ported, but though it wounded several animals and people, none of these 
were infected. Several draughts of young hounds from the Grove pack 
at Nottingham were received at Harlow this year ; the last consisting of 
two—a dog and bitch, about twelve months old. These arrived on 
April 21st, and were put among the other young hounds. In two or 
three days afterwards the bitch became very quarrelsome, fighting the 
other hounds in the kennel, and causing a continual uproar, notwith- 
standing chastisement. After wounding a hound (Duster) su severely 
that the huntsman had to stitch the injury, one of the whips, thinking 
that the animal’s ill-nature would be dispeiled if correction was bestowed 
by older hounds, imprudently introduced the creature into the kennel of 
the bitch pack. But here, instead of being attacked, it assumed the 
agyressive, and fought the old bitches, these being apparently afraid of 
it. Soon after it manifested peculiar symptoms of disease which led to 
its destruction. About the middle of May one of the old bitches 
(Harpy) became curiously affected, and in its fits of fury worried, among 
others, another bitch (Caroline). This bitch (Harpy) was destroyed ; and 
in a few days another, being seized with the same unaccountable symp- 
toms, was likewise shot; while another, affected with paralysis of the 
lower jaw and general helplessness (“ Dumb Madness”’), was allowed to 
die. It was at this time that the veterinary surgeon, Mr. Harris, was 
called in ; and from the examination of the body of the last hound, and 
the symptoms presented by another which was killed on May 26, he had 
no difficulty in concluding that the malady was Rabies. A bitch hound 
was shot on June 4th, another on the 8th, another on the roth, two on 
the 12th, Duster—the young dog, and the first bitten by the bitch which 
brought the disease—on the 16th, one on the 17th, another on the rgth, 
and another on the 28th. Then a pause in the sad work of destruction 
occurred, the remainder of the pack not exhibiting any indications of 
illness until towards the middle of August, when Caroline, which had 
been severely wounded by Harpy—the first of the old bitches affected 
and destroyed—showed unequivocal symptoms of Rabies, and was 
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killed on the 16th of that month. Then on the 22nd of August another 
had to be destroyed, on the 23rd another, and on the 28th another. 

It was now obvious that the disease had taken a strong hold upon the 
pack, and the alarm and danger were very great; cases were occurring 
almost every day, and considering that they were all probably inoculated 
with the poison, what remained—amounting to ,eighteen-and-a-half 
couples—were shot on the 29th of August. 

No cases have occurred among the other young hounds with which the 
Grove bitch first cohabited for a very short time after its arrival, except 
Duster, its companion; and the dog pack—a very fine one, separated 
from the bitch kennel by a brick wall between four and five feet high, 
with an iron railing at top—has also escaped, no actual contact between 
the dogs and bitches having taken place, so far as is known. Never- 
theless, they could smell at each other through the iron bars; though 
whether the transmission of Rabies can be effected without actual inocu- 
lation with the virus, is far from being demonstrated: the evidence we 
have given in “ Rabies and Hydrophobia” being very inconclusive on 
this point. 

Such, then, is the history of the outbreak in the Essex kennels—an 
outbreak which has led to the destruction of a number of hounds calcu- 
lated to be worth five hundred pounds ; though this sum can scarcely 
represent the total loss, as the pack was considered to be one of the 
finest bred and best hunting packs in the kingdom, and great attention 
had been for years devoted to perfecting it. 

With regard to the symptoms manifested by the diseased hounds, there 
is nothing to note beyond what has already been described relative to 
the symptomatology of this disorder in “ Rabies and Hydrophobia.”’ 
The earlier cases exhibited a tendency to assume the “dumb” form ; 
while the later ones were generally of the furious type. But this is nearly 
always the case in such extensive outbreaks; and the co-existence of the 
two forms is merely due to the different organs on which the poison more 
particularly exerts its influence. There was the usual depraved appetite ; 
and in the furious cases the same irrepressible desire to be aggressive 
and to bite, which renders this contagious malady so dangerous and 
so terrifying. Food and water were not refused so long as the animals 
could swallow ; but we merely mention this well-known feature in the 
disorder to expose once more the absurd and dangerous notions enter- 
tained by Mr. Grantley Berkeley with his “dish of water” test and 
“distemper ” craze, and other purely imaginary crotchets which he is per- 
petually endeavouring to foist upon the public. Though one or two 
narrow escapes occurred before the disease was recognised, most 
fortunately none of the attendants were actually wounded by the rabid 
animals. 

As to the origin of the disease in the pack, there can be no doubt 
whatever. The contagion was introduced by the young bitch in the 
Grove draught—the well-marked symptoms appearing in this animal 
soon after its arrival at Harlow, when it commenced to disseminate the 
seeds of the disorder by its bites. The period of latency presented the 
usual variability in those hounds inoculated by this animal—the first 
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wounded not becoming visibly affected for some time after others had 
been attacked. The appearance of the scourge in the bitch pack was 
due to the introduction of the new arrival into the kennel of the latter, 
with the view of mollifying its quarrelsome disposition ; and the escape 
of the young hounds (except one) with which it at first associated was 
solely owing to its early removal from among them. 

But how did the young bitch become affected? This we cannot 
ascertain, though inquiry has been made at Nottingham. We can only 
learn that the creature had got over the Distemper, and also an attack 
of Jaundice which accompanied or followed that disease ; and nothing 
appears to have been suspected as to its condition before it was sent 
away from the Grove pack. But, as we have observed, Nottingham and 
its vicinity has been for a long time a “ Rabies centre,” and orders have 
been issued to confine or muzzle all dogs in consequence of the preva- 
lence of the disease. In this instance the draughted bitch may have 
been wounded by a straggling rabid dog while with the Grove Hunt, or 
it was more probably infected when “ at walk ” with those who reared it. 
Either surmise is acceptable, if we bear in mind the manner in which the 
disease is spread, and its uncertain period of latency; and there is far 
more probability of a contagious origin of Rabies in this bitch than 
‘‘ spontaneous” development. 

As we go to press, we learn that a few days ago a number of the 
Eraes of Derwent foxhounds were observed to be ill. Major Cowen, 
the master, called in a competent veterinary surgeon, who at once pro- 
nounced the disease to be Hydrophobia; and on August roth the 
whole pack, consisting of twenty-three couples, were destroyed. All 
the cats in the neighbourhood of the kennels have also been destroyed, 
to prevent the disease from spreading. The Braes of Derwent fox- 
hounds have been in existence as an organised pack for twenty years, 
and were the fastest pack in the North of England. 

We are not yet in possession of further information as to this destruc- 
tion in the North, where the Durham pack had to be sacrificed not 
long ago; but we can scarcely doubt that it was due to contagion trans- 
mitted by some rabid animal with which the hounds chanced to come in 
contact. 

We have said that the extension of Rabies in this country is largely 
due to the absence of legislative measures, and to the general ignorance 
prevailing with regard to its symptoms and the precautions to be adopted 
for its prevention or suppression ; and we have repeatedly and urgently 
insisted on the necessity there exists for making every one who has to 
deal with dogs, or who is likely to come in contact with them, acquainted 
with so much of this subject as would diminish accidents to a minimum 
extent. 

‘The suggestions we offered in this direction, in ‘* Rabies and Hydro- 
phobia,” have been adopted by the police in Paris ; and the principal of 
these—an outline of the premonitory symptoms of Rabies in the dog, 
and directions what to do in the case of dog-bites, as well as the identi- 
fication of dogs by a police number on the collar of each animal—would 
prove of great service in this country. 
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It is scarcely credible that even those who are entrusted with the care 
of such large numbers of dogs as are to be tound in packs of foxhounds, 
should not be able to recognise this serious scourge, not only in its initial 
stages, but when the animals actually die from it! 

The loss of the Essex bitch-foxhounds was simply due to an absence 
of this knowledge ; as there can be no doubt whatever that the symptoms 
presented by the animal from Nottingham were eminently characteristic 
of the disorder, and that its immediate isolation would have spared the 
pack to which its unwitting introduction proved so destructive in the 
end. No blame whatever can be attributed to the huntsman, or any one 
concerned : it is simply a case of knowing and not knowing matters 
which deeply concern us. The spread of contagious disorders in man 
and beast mainly depends upon the knowledge people possess as to the 
nature of these diseases, their symptoms and mode of extension, and the 
means to be adopted to prevent their transmission. Every day makes 
us more painfully cognisant of the general ignorance prevailing with 
regard to this subject—so very important in a sanitary point of view; 
and, as our personal efforts testify, the veterinary profession is far in 
advance of public opinion with regard to the need for popularising 
notions of animal contagions, and thus averting not only serious material 
loss, but also preserving human life. 

Rabies, one of the most fatal maladies with which we are acquainted, 
is transmissible from an animal which, of all others mankind has 
domesticated, is the most attached and affectionate, and lives in closest 
relationship with ourselves. 

Surely it is not too much to ask that the public should be informed as 
to what veterinary science has done to protect, not only animals, but 
mankind, and mankind’s most devoted companion, from this scourge ! 





ON THE EXTENSION OF GLANDERS AND FARCY, PAR- 
TICULARLY IN SCANDINAVIA. 
THE distinguished teacher in the Danish National Veterinary School, 
Professor Krabbe, has been recently investigating the prevalence of 
Glanders and Farcy in different countries, and has furnished us (Deutse/e 
Leitschrift fiir Thiermedicin—“ Exsten Bandes, Viertes Heft”) with a 
very instructive resumé of his labours. It has long been recognised that 
this contagious malady does not always prevail everywhere, nor at all 
times, to the same extent, and that some countries are more severely 
visited than others. The statistics necessary for forming a just esti- 
mate of the extent to which the disease prevails are not, however, 
forthcoming for some countries; as, unless there is a veterinary 
sanitary organization, statistics with regard to this or any other con- 
tagious disease affecting animals are not reliable. This is well exemplified 
in the case of England, whose statistics Krabbe quotes from the 
Reports of the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, as if they 
were reliable ; while every veterinary surgeon knows perfectly well that 
they are valueless, inasmuch as they do not afford anything at all 
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approaching the correct number of cases occurring every year. There 
is no machinery for obtaining the necessary information, and the value 
of statistics depends entirely upon the manner and the care with which 
they are collected. 

The statistics furnished by Krabbe, however, if we except this 
country, at least have a general value, which is of service in enabling 
us to arrive at certain conclusions with regard to the extent of the disease 
under consideration. 

It would appear that, for some reason or other, the malady is not 
very common in Denmark, though the statistics seem to be carefully 
attended to. They embrace the period between 1807 and 1874, and 
apply to the Danish islands, Jutland, Schleswig, and Holstein,—the 
latter only up to 1847, and Schleswig to 1862. The total number of 
horses is estimated at 331,000. From 1807 to 1817 there was a mean 
annual loss of 52 horses from this disease (either as Farcy or Glanders), 
though in one year—1815—it was 1o1, and the majority of these 
occurred in Holstein. The influence of military operations in its 
extension is very clearly discernible, in this instance as well as subse- 
quently, in Denmark as well as in other countries; not so much, 
perhaps, during war, as one, two, or more years afterwards. From 
1818 to 1847, during which there was peace, the average was only 12 
annually ; but from 1848 to 1862 it was 40; in 1848 to 1850 there was 
war, when the numbers were greatly increased ; in 1856, during the war 
in the Baltic, it rose to 93, andin 1857 to 87. The large average in the 
two latter years was due to the disease appearing among the military horses 
on the Jutland frontier, without its nature being discovered ; at the same 
time it was prevalent in Zeeland and Holstein. The war in Schleswig 
in 1863 also increased the average, which was 47 in 1864, and 64 in 
in 1865 ; after this period that duchy does not figure in the statistics, and 
the annual mean descends to 29. For sixty-seven years the average has 
been 28, or 8*5 for every 100,000 horses. The Franco-German war in 
1870 again gave the disease a new impetus, chiefly through the transit 
of Swedish horses for that war ; these travelled by the Danish ports, and 
infected them ; so that it was found necessary to institute a rigid examina- 
tion of these animals, and finally, in February 1873, to interdict their 
importation altogether. 

The disease is very rare in Jutland—the cases registered showing an 
annual average of 7 ; but if we exclude the years 1856, 1857, 1865, and 
1866—years in which the army was the means of largely disseminating 
the contagion—it was only 2 per annum. We observe that, since 1807, 
there are twenty-nine years without a case being registered. It is also 
to be noted that on the island of Bornholm, where there are more than 
7000 horses, the disease has never been observed. It is also unknown 
in the Faroe Islands and Iceland (with about 35,000 horses). Iceland 
does not import horses ; and it is only within a few years that it has ex- 
ported them, especially to Scotland. 

The comparative rarity of Glanders in Denmark is undoubtedly owing 
to the exccllent sanitary measures in force in that country, as well as 
to the effective State veterinary organization maintained there. ‘The 
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Danish veterinarians have distinguished themselves in their investiga- 
tions into the nature of this malady, particularly Abildgaard and Viborg ; 
hence the Government has been well advised in its legislation. The 
inspection of diseased horses has been very strictly conducted by 
Government inspectors since the commencement of this century. In 
1806 for Denmark, and in 1808 for the Duchies, it was ordained that 
every glandered or suspected horse should be killed ; and an order of 
1857 fixes the compensation to be given to the owners of diseased 
animals (part by the Government, part by the district), one-half of the 
animal's value previously estimated, when by a fost-mortem examination 
it is found to be glandered ; in other cases, the full value. The number 
of first-class veterinarians employed for the suppression of contagious 
diseases in 1871 was 272; the total number of Government veterinary 
surgeons being 307. 

Norway has only collected statistics since 1858 ; and in 1866, by a 
Government decree, every veterinary surgeon has to furnish a list of the 
number of animals he has treated every year for contagious diseases. 

In 1871, 63 veterinary surgeons furnished this report, the total number 
being 77. From 1858 to 1871, there was an annual average of 9 cases 
of Glanders or Farcy ; the total number of horses being 150,000: this 
gives 6 per 100,000. A good proportion of cases appear to recover in 
later years.* 

In Sweden an annual veterinary reportt has been issued since 1859 
by the Sanitary College ; and from this we learn that the number of 
Government district veterinary surgeons was 73, while that of the general 
practitioners was 171, in 1871. It also appears that in that country 
Glanders-Farcy is more common than in other parts of Scandinavia ; and, 
for some particular reason, in Northern Sweden it is far more prevalent 
than elsewhere. The disease is by far the most frequent in the six 
“lehns,” or provinces, lying to the north of Stockholm and Upsala. In 
an equine population, in Sweden, of 438,000, from 1862 to 1871 (ten 
years) 2497 horses were reported as affected with the disease (the 
highest number being in 1862, when it was 446, or 57 per 1000).{ These 
“lehns” furnished more than nine-tenths of the cases, and these were 
chiefly the Farcy form ; Glanders being the principal form in the other 
provinces. Retzius, Viborg, and (in 1871) Lindquist, have pointed 
out that in these northern provinces the malady is not very contagious, 
and differs somewhat from ordinary Farcy, though it is not simple 
Lymphangitis. It is curable to a large extent ; for we find that from 
1861 to 1871, of 571 horses reported affected, 82 died or were killed, 
and 370 recovered,-—the remainder being accounted for as under treat 
ment. It appears to be enzootic in the north of Sweden, and is most 
prevalent in Decemberand January. It may well be questioned whether 
the amenability of the disease to treatment, and its being subjected to 


* See the ‘ Tidskrift for Veterinarer,” Stockholm, 1871 

¢ Berattelser om Veterinirvasendet i Sverige. Sundhets-Collegii underd. ; Berattelser 
om helso-och sjukvarden. Stockholm, 1865-74. 

t Lundberg, Tidskrift tor Veterinar-Medicin och Hudjurskotsel. Stockholm, 
1871, 
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treatment, does not tend to maintain it as an enzodty ; or whether 
its frequency is not due to its never being thoroughly cured. 

We also learn that in Sweden, when a veterinary surgeon declares 
that a horse must be destroyed because of Glanders, a Royal decree 
of 1874 allows a fixed indemnity to the owner, as in Denmark. This 
is only allowed in cases of Glanders—not Farcy : the doubts which are 
entertained as to the nature of the latter in Northern Sweden precluding 
the same measure being applied to it. 

With regard to Great Britain, as we have already mentioned, Krabbe 
obtains his figures from the Reports of the Veterinary Department of 
the Privy Council. As these Reports are not reliable, so far at least 
as Glanders is concerned, we need not quote the figures. It may 
merely be noticed that the attempt to tabulate these cases was not 
made until 1871, but it was not until the latter half of 1873 that Farcy 
was included. 

For Prussia we have the Government reports quoted by Krabbe from 
1857, and published by the veterinary professors, Miller and Roloff.* 
Up to 1864, when other kingdoms were annexed, the number of cases 
of Glanders every year averaged 1207, or 78 per 100,000; the total 
number of horses in the kingdom being 1,551,000. In 1865, after the 
annexation, there were 1384 cases—the largest number recorded up to 
that period; in 1866 it was 1265; in 1867, 1303; then it descended 
until 1871, when it was 1599 ; and in 1872 1548. This probably does 
not include all the cases occurring, but chiefly those reported by the 
Government veterinary surgeons. ‘The influence of the wars in 1864, 
1866, and 1870-71, and more especially the latter, greatly increased 
the extent of the disease. Glanders always prevails most extensively in 
East and West Prussia, in Posen and Silesia. 

Saxony, with a horse population of 107,000, has 102 as an annual 
average number of cases of Glanders, or 95 per 100,000;t while 
Wurtemberg, with 99,000 horses, has yearly 76 cases, or 77 per 
100,000.f 

In these two countries the influence of the war has also been made 
manifest in the increase of the disease: in 1866, for instance, the 
number for Saxony was 154, and for Wurtemberg 83; but in 1868 it was 
131 for each; in 1871 it was 143 for Saxony and 55 for Wurtemberg ; 
and in 1872 it was 119 for each also; in 1873 it was 87 for the former 
and 135 for the latter. 

Krabbe does not allude to the Grand Duchy of Baden, but we are 
informed by Zundel that with 60,000 horses there is an annual average 
of 65 cases, or 108 per 100,000. This very large proportion is probably 
due to the fact that the Veterinary Sanitary Service is certainly the best 
organized in Europe, and very few cases can escape observation ; 
horses are frequently destroyed as suspected, an indemnity being 
allowed to the proprietor; and there can scarcely be a doubt that in 
some other countries these would pass for a long time unobserved, 


* Mittheilungen aus der thierarztlichen Praxis im Preussischen Staate. 
+ Bericht tber das Veterinarwesen im Konigreiche Sachsen. 


{ Straub’s ‘‘ Mittheilungen,” in Hering’s ‘* Repertorium der Thierheilkunde.” 
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though on examination they are found to be suffering from external 
Glanders. Lydtin admits that in the whole German Empire about 
2500 horses are lost every year from Glanders. 

We may note, what Krabbe has likewise overlooked, that according 
to Hahn, who collected statistics for a period of nine years, 175 horses 
are annually destroyed in Bavaria by or for Glanders. This is equivalent 
to 4 per cent., estimating the number of horses in that kingdom at about 
400,000. 

Krabbe does not give the statistics for Austria, and we have not 
leisure at present to search for them. We merely add, in this place, 
that at Mezohogyes, in Hungary, in one of the largest studs in Europe, 
Glanders raged as an epizooty from 1808 to 1816, and to such an extent 
as to cause the death of nearly 20,000 horses. In 1812 alone, as many 
as 12,000 were lost (Bollinger). ‘Ihe contagious nature of the disease 
was not then recognised. 

For Belgium we possess accurate statistics since 1863 ;* and it appears 
that with a total number of 283,000, the average annual number of cases 
of Glanders is 491, or 138 per 100,000. 

The province of Brabant furnishes the largest contingent; and it is 
presumed that the cause for this is the fact that the malady is believed 
to be curable. In 1868, however, a very strict order was issued that 
all glandered horses were to be killed, and not subjected to medical 
treatment. 

With regard to France, no available statistics exist which show the 
prevalence of Glanders among the horses of the civil population ; but 
for the army very careful reports have been furnished from 1846 up to 
1864.t From 1846 to 1864, in the army in France there were 57,000 
horses and mules, and of these 641 were glandered, or 1130 in 100,000 ; 
in the army in Algeria there were 10,500 horses and mules, and 162 
cases of Glanders annually, or 1548 per 100,000. In 1846 the loss in 
France was 4°7 per cent., and in 1864 only o’9 per cent.; while in 
Algeria, in the same years, it was 10°6 and 1°2 per cent. Before this 
interval the losses were much higher, owing to the contagious nature of 
the disease being denied: thus, according to Renault, it was 51 per 
1000 from 1835 to 1845, and 21 per 1000 from 1845 to 1850. The 
Crimean war increased the mortality from this disease. Thus, in 1854 
the number of horses and mules in the French (not African) army was 
63,996, and of these 1285 were lost from Glanders, and 2599 from 
other causes; in 1855 it was 69,612, and the loss from Glanders was 
1692, from other causes 2556; and in 1856 it was 72,643, while 
Glanders destroyed 2034, and other causes 2739. In 1857, the year 
after the war, it was 56,213, and the cases of Glanders were 1045 ; but 
in 1858 these cases had decreased by nearly one-half. We are not 
aware that any information has been published respecting the loss 


* Resumé de I’état sanitaire des animaux domestiques. Bulletin du Conseil Supérieur 
d’Agriculture. 1863-1867. 

+ Recueil de Mémoires et Observations sur l’Hygiéne et la Médecine Vétérinaires 
Militaires. 
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sustained from Glanders in the French army during the 1870-71 
war.* 

Krabbe appends a table which shows the relations of Glanders to the 
number of horses in several countries ; but as the value of the statistics 
entirely depends upon their exactness, and as this again is dependent 
upon the perfection of the organization which collects them, it is obvious 
that, in some cases at least, the figures can only be approximate. Never- 
theless, we give them here :— 

Number of horses 


Proportion of dis- 
in the different 


eased to every 





countries. 100,000 horses. 

Norway wai ... 150,000 6 
Denmark in ooo ©6=—6. 99 8°5 
Great Britain ... «+» 2,115,000 14 
Sweden * «+» 438,000 57 

s, (Schonen) ~ 55,000 (22) 
Wurtemberg : ite 99,000 77 
Prussia on «++ 1,551,000 7 
Saxony eos ose 107,000 95 
Belgium eee +. 283,000 138 
The army in France id 57,c0o 1130 
os - Algeria me 10, 500 1545 


Krabbe, in conclusion, endeavours to arrive at some notion as to 
whether these figures give any support to the problems of spontaneous 
development or contagious maintenance, and he also inquires whether 
climate has any influence in the production or spread of the disease, 
particularly in Sweden. With regard to these important questions, he 
cannot arrive at any decided opinion ; though he admits that the exten- 
sion and prevalence of Glanders must be attributed either, on the one 
hand, to the kind of communication kept up between the south and 
north of that country; or, on the other, to the more or less efficient 
sanitary measures which are brought to bear against the disease. He 
remarks that France has been naturally in a condition for the extension 
of the contagion on a large scale, because up to a recent period the 
prevalent opinion was that Chronic Glanders is not contagious ; conse- 
quently, no precautions were adopted with regard to it. That the 
disease is unknown where there is no communication—“ equinely ” 
speaking—between contaminated countries and those isolated from 
them, is shown in the case of Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and Bornholm; 
and, according to Krabbe, this fact is strongly adverse to the opinion 
that Glanders may be spontaneously developed. 

We may point out that there are other parts of the world in which 
Glanders is unknown—as in Australia and New Zealand ; and that 
it is comparatively rare in India,—in which country, as well as in 
Algeria, one of its manifestations—Farcy—is in many cases amenable 
to treatment. In South Africa and Abyssinia, however, Glanders is a 
frequent and fatal disease. 





* The statistics relative to the diseases and accidents among horses in the British 
army are not published ; but we have reason to believe that the loss from Glanders 
does not exceed 4 per cent. In the early copies of ‘‘ Veterinary Sanitary Science 
and Police ” (vol. i., page £46, line 15), by a regretable typographical error, this was 
made four fer cent. 
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VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue Chief Inspector of Sheep in South Australia, Mr. E. M. Curr, has 
submitted to the Chief Secretary the following report on the subject of 
the principal diseases of animals imported into the colony :— 


MELBOURNE, JLarch 15, 1876. 
To the Honourable the Chief Secretary. 

Sir,—I have the honour to submit for your consideration the following 
statement on the subject of the principal diseases of animals which have 
been, or may be, imported into this colony. The authority on which I 
base the statements made is a work entitled “ A Manual of Veterinary 
Sanitary Science and Police, etc.,”” published in 1875 by George Fleming, 
F.R.G.S., member of the Examining Board of the Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons, veterinary surgeon to the Royal Engineers, etc. 
I may add that this work may, I think, be considered to be in accord 
with the most advanced veterinary science of the day. I have further 
the honour to state that the object of this report is to bring under your 
notice the danger which exists of importing fresh diseases of animals 
into this colony, and which, in my opinion, will exist so long as vessels, 
are allowed to bring into the harbours of this continent any horses, 
sheep, dogs, milch-cows, goats, pigs, forage, etc., from countries in which 
such diseases exist—or, in other words, from countries outside of the 
Australian colonies. The first disease which I shall bring under your 
notice is 

THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 

Concerning this disease, it is stated by Fleming that all ruminants are 
subject to it ; that in 1865-6 it carried off in England alone 500,000 
head of cattle, valued at eight millions sterling, and that its infection 
may be conveyed by contact, by hay or dung, or result from the dis- 
interment of the remains of infected animals, which have been buried 
even as long as three months. From the London Gazette of 18th 
January last, I find that no cases had been reported in England ; though 
it appears from the Veterinarian of December, 1875, that it was prevalent 
in several parts of the Continent. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
(Aphthous Fever.) 


This disease, it is stated by Fleming, extends its ravages from the Caspian 
Sea to the Atlantic ; diseased cattle from England have introduced it into 
the United States of America and into Canada; it is well known in 
India, the Andaman Isles, Africa, etc. It extends its ravages to cattle, 
sheep, pigs, goats, hares, horses, etc., and even to human beings. This 
disease is communicable by contact, and also by means of forage, dung, 
clothes, stables, mangers, and so forth. In England the loss from Foot- 
and-mouth disease has been computed at thirteen millions sterling ; 
that of Germany at ten millions of florins ; and that of France during 
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the last twenty years at one hundred million francs. I learn from the 
Veterinarian that the United States has prohibited the importation of 
£nglish cattle on account of this disease. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

As this disease has unfortunately been acclimatised here, but little 
need be said about it. The probable loss in Australia from this source 
is set down at eight millions sterling in the report of the conference of 
chief inspectors of stock, held in Sydney in 1874. The following extract 
from Fleming will show that the geographical progress of disease is 
often slow, and that little confidence can be placed in the argument 
that because certain diseases have not yet reached us, therefore they 
never will. ‘In this century,’’ says Fleming, speaking of Pleuro, “ its 
course has been pretty well determined. It invaded Prussia in 1802, 
and soon spread over Northern Germany. It was first described as 
existing in Russia in 1826, it reached Belgium in 1827, Holland in 
1833, Great Britain in 1841, the United States of America in 1843, 
Sweden in 1847, Denmark in 1848, Finland in 1850, Cape of Good 
Hope in 1854, Melbourne in 1858, New South Wales in 1860, and 
New Zealand in 1864.’’ This disease is said to have been even more 
destructive than the Cattle Plague. The Zondon Gazette, above 
referred to, chronicles thirty-nine outbreaks in England during the 
week. 

SCAB IN SHEEP. 

Though Scab, it is to be hoped, has been got rid of on this continent, 
it may not be out of place to mention that it has been estimated to have 
cost the sheepowners of Australia twenty millions sterling, and that 
Fleming quotes several authorities to show the enormous losses attri- 
buted to it in other countries. The London Gazette records outbreaks 
on 121 farms in England during the week ending January 18, 1876. 


GLANDERS AND FARCY. 

These are very widely spread diseases. Europe generally is subject 
to them. ‘They are also met with at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
China; and were introduced into Vera Cruz in 1847 by the troops of 
the United States. Glanders and Farcy are almost incurable. The 
percentage of horses which contract them is not considerable. In 
1851, in Ireland alone, the mortality of human beings from this disease, 
reported to the Registrar-General, was 196. It is doubtful whether this 
disease may not be developed spontaneously ; but, as a rule, certainly it 
is the result of contact. ‘The risk of infection is increased from the fact 
that apparently healthy horses can contaminate those which are healthy. 
TheLondon Gazette of 18th January last gives notice of outbreaks on 
thirteen farms during the week. 


VARIOLA. 


All domestic animals have their peculiar form of Variola or Small-pox. 
It is propagated solely by contagion. Amongst sheep it is of very 
frequent occurrence in Hungary, Austria, and France. In Champagne 
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and Auvergne it is seldom absent. It has also visited England, and is 
well known in Russia, Germany, the Danubian Principalities, Algeria, 
etc. ; it is unknown in America, New Zealand, and South Africa. It is 
of a highly contagious character, and it is stated that in the year 1819 
France, Austria, and Prussia lost a million of sheep each from this 
disease. Instances are known of sheep which have recovered from 
this disease giving it to others three, six, and twelve months after the 
symptoms had disappeared. ‘The horse and cow-pox are transmissible 
to human beings. 
RABIES. 

This disease, primarily developed in canine, vulpine, and feline 
animals, is transmissible by inoculation (bites) to all warm-blooded 
animals, human beings inclusive. Animals suffering from it are ex- 
ceedingly aggressive. ‘The period of incubation has been set down at 
from 50 to 150 days. It is the most fatal disease known, and all but 
invariably terminates in death. Statistics show that sixty-three persons 
died of this disease in the United States in the year 1873. It is con- 
sidered to be on the increase, and is known to exist over the greater 
portion of the globe, in hot and cold countries alike. In a summer 
which I passed in the south of Spain I found all the dogs wearing 
muzzles on account of this disease. 


Having thus brought under your notice some of the principal diseases 
of animals which have already been or may be imported here, I have the 
honour to state that it seems to me—particularly in view of the quick 
passages now made from Europe—that the existing law (or perhaps 
regulations) is not adequate to guarantee the colony against their intro- 
duction. I would also state that, with the exception of some Arab 
horses, solid reasons might be adduced to show that the importation of 
stock from outside of Australasia, with a view to improve or keep up the 
quality of our flocks, herds, and studs, is unnecessary. 


RABIES IN WURTEMBURG IN 1873. 


It has been observed in Wurtemburg, that between the extensive outbreaks 
of Rabies there is generally an interval of about twenty years. After a pause 
of this duration the malady broke out in 1863, and prevailed uninterruptedly 
until the end of 1873, when the number of cases reported, and which had 
until then been rather numerous, sank in that year to thirty-eight, while the 
number of people who perished from Hydrophobia was only three. Among 
the latter was a girl who, eight weeks before the disease showed itself, had 
been bitten by a cat that had taken refuge under a piece of furniture ; the 
animal was killed at once. The incubation period of the disease in the three 
cases of Hydrophobia was nineteen, twenty-one, and thirty-six days. In four 
rabid dogs it was three, thirty-seven, and sixty-two days ; and in two goats 
forty-five days. In a poodle which had been bitten over the left eyebrow, 
the wound became much inflamed, and suppurated profusely before the disease 
appeared. In Waldsee there was a case of Spontaneous Rabies in a castrated 
year-and-a-half-old rat-dog. 

This information we obtain from the interesting reports of the Government 
Veterinary Surgeons for 1873. 
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THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF RABIES. 


FROM the very excellent and valuable annual report of the cases brought for 
observation or treatment to the Vienna Imperial Veterinary Institute, and 
published in the Oesterreichische Vierteljahresschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
eterinirkunde for 1875, we observe that in the session of 1873-4 there were 
no fewer than 125 dogs admitted as rabid, or suspected of being affected with 
Rabies. Though some of the pathological alterations were so frequent that 
they could be accurately grouped, yet others were so inconstant that there 
could not be said to be any certain indication of the presence of the disease. 
In some were found alterations in the brain ; in others changes in the blood, 
lymphatic glands and kidneys’; and in others morbid manifestations in the 
digestive organs were met with. The malady prevailed as an epizoéty; and 
animals of both sexes, various ages and breeds, when or whether bitten 
often unknown, were at different times brought to the Institute. Frequently 
little could be learned with regard to the animals which were brought dead, 
and even their condition previous to death could rarely be ascertained. With 
regard to the value of some pathological alterations in forming a judgment 
as to the presence of the disease, the following epitome is given of the results 
of the necroscopical examinations made of these animals. 

a. Alterations in the Brain: 1. Hamorrhage into the subcutaneous tissue 
of the cranium of a suspected dog ; 2. Hamorrhage into the dura mater of 
2 rabid and 1 suspected animals; 3. Injection of the Aza mater and plexus 
choroides in 28 rabid and 2 suspected ; 4. Hyperaemia of the brain in 2 rabid; 
5. Softening of the brain in various degrees—from mere shining softness 
(glasend-und weichersein) to complete pulpy liquefaction—in 35 rabid and 2 
suspected animals (of these the whole brain was generally involved in 3 rabid 
cases ; the cerebellum in 3 rabid and 2 suspected ; the upper surface and 
base of the brain in 1 rabid animal); 6. Distention of the lateral ventricles, 
through a collection of serum therein, in 10 rabid animals, one of which had 
the right ventricle unusually dilated while the left was normal. 

6. Alterations in the Circulatory Apparatus and the Blood: 1. Pericarditis 
in 1 suspected dog; 2. Capillary haemorrhage into the pericardium in 2 rabid 
cases; 3. Hamorrhage beneath the endocardium in 1 rabid case; 4. Altera- 
tions in the blood alone in 83 rabid and 28 suspected animals. The blood was 
of a light-red colour in 13 rabid and 1 suspected, fluid in the heart in 2 rabid, 
slightly coagulated in 5 rabid, and with a dense whitish fibrinous clot in 6 
rabid and 1 suspected dogs. The blood was dark-red to black-red (schwarz- 
roth) in 70 rabid and 27 suspected : (a) In the heart it was quite fluid in 11 
rabid and 4 suspected ; (4) Slightly coagulated in 21 rabid and 11 suspected ; 
(c) with a soft fibrinous clot in 9 rabid ; and (d) it had a dense grey clot in 
29 rabid and 7 suspected animals. Bacteria (s/aéchen) in the blood were in 
some cases numerous, in others few; in none were they very abundant. 
Anzemia was present in 4 rabid animals. 

ce. Alterations in the Spleen and Mesenteric Glands were noted in 68 rabid 
and 11 suspected animals: 1. Lymphatic nodules in the spleen in 1 rabid 
creature ; 2. Enlargement of the spleen alone in 25 rabid and 3 suspected ; 
3. Tumefaction of the mesenteric glands alone in 21 rabid and 6 suspected ; 
4. Enlargement of the spleen and mesenteric glands in 21 rabid and 2 
suspected dogs. 

d. Alterations in the Respiratory Apparatus in 86 rabid and 16 suspected 
animals: 1. Marked pallor of the mucous membrane of the larynx and 
trachea in 2 rabid and 1 suspected animals ; 2. Intense injection of the same 
in 51 rabid and 8 suspected creatures ; 3. General dark discoloration of the 
pharyngeal, laryngeal, and partially of the respiratory mucous membrane, in 
2 rabid and 1 suspected animals; 4. Capillary heemorrhage at the entrance 
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to the larynx in 1 rabid; 5. Capillary haemorrhage in the laryngeal mucous 
membrane in 1 rabid ; 6. Capillary haemorrhage in the pleura pulmonalis in 
1 suspected ; 7. Bronchial catarrh in 3 rabid; 8. Pulmonary cedema in 11 
rabid and 4 suspected ; 9. Pneumonia at the border of some lobules—seldom 
involving entire lobes ; and 10. Hemorrhage into the thoracic cavity from 
gunshot wounds, in two suspected cases. 

e. Alterations in the Digestive Organs : 1. Injuries to the tongue in 1 rabid 
dog; 2. Foreign bodies in the mouth and throat in 1 rabid and 1 suspected ; 
3. Stomach empty in 19 rabid and 1 suspected; 4. Foreign matter in the 
stomach—hair, wood, straw, grass, leaves, soil, cherry-stones (and in one 
case a living horse-fiy attached to the mucous membrane)—in 56 rabid and 
21 suspected ; 5. Foreign matter, besides hair, in intestines in 6 rabid and 3 
suspected ; 6. Blood in the stomach in 2 rabid ; 7. Injection of the serous 
membrane of the stomach only in 43 rabid and 2 suspected ; 8. Injection of 
the serous membrane of the stomach and intestines in 3 rabid and 3 sus- 
pected ; 9. Pallor of the gastric mucous membrane in 1 rabid ; 10. General 
redness of the same in 6 rabid; 11. Patchy redness of the same in 2 rabid ; 
12. Hamorrhagic erosions and ulcers in the same in 40 rabid ; 13. Marked 
yellowness of the intestinal mucous membrane and contents of same in 4 
rabid ; 14. General redness, with tumefaction of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, and tape-worm, in 58 rabid and 17 suspected ; 15. Patchy redness of 
the mucous membrane of the small intestines, particularly involving Peyer’s 
patches, in 27 rabid and 9 suspected; 16. Diverticular formations in 1 rabid 
animal. 

/. Alterations in the Urinary and Generative Organs: 1. Nephritis in 1 rabid 
and 1 suspected ; 2. Cystitis and Nephritis in 1 rabid ; 3. Pregnancy, about 
three weeks, in a rabid bitch. 

g. Alterations in the Locomotory Apparatus, probably due to injury to the 
head, were discovered in 3 rabid and 13 suspected dogs. 

In the Bericht tiber ad. Veterindrwesen in Sachsen for 1874, Professor Sie- 
damgrotzky has a paper on the Pathological Anatomy of Rabies. He remarks 
that the peculiar expression of the rabid dog’s physiognomy has long been 
recognised as an essential part of the diagnosis, and that this characteristic 
indication is largely due to the dull, heavy eyes, which are so commonly 
partially covered by the membrana nictitans in Rabies. Besides, the malady 
has a tendency to be accompanied by Catarrh of the conjunctiva, indicated 
by a collection of mucus in the inner canthus of the eye. Beyond this, there 
sometimes suddenly appear circumscribed opacities of the cornea, with 
breaking up of its texture in the centre of these, and so leading to the formation 
of ulcers. This ulceration progresses so rapidly, that in some cases the 
substance of the cornea is perforated within two days. These corneal 
ulcerations are not, however, very commun. Siedamgrotzky had only observed 
them in six cases, in which two or three ulcers appeared in both eyes. They 
are not an accompaniment of only one form of Rabies, but appear in both 

—~dumb as well as furious. On a post-mortem examination it is found that 
the ulcer has penetrated the cornea in a conical manner, and that nothing but 
a weak layer of fibrin or a blood coagulum in the anterior chamber has pre- 
vented the escape of the entire contents of the organ. Examined micro- 
scopically, the corneal ulcer offers no essential difference from that witnessed 
in Distemper: moderate cell-heaping in the vicinity of the ulcer, fatty 
degeneration of the corneal elements, and opening out of the interstitial 
substance ; but nothing otherwise characteristic. 

Siedamgrotzky at first believed that the alteration was produced by mecha- 
nical causes, but from close observation he is satisfied that it may appear in 
the quietest animals whose eyes have not been exposed to external injury. 
It is therefore not unlikely that an interruption in the nutrition is the cause ; 
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though not a general alteration in the nutritive function, but perhaps rather 
due originally to an alteration in the trophic nerves of the eye. This expla- 
nation of course cannot be experimentally proved ; but that it has some 
foundation in fact may be deduced by reference to the extensive derangement 
in the other nerve regions, particularly in the branch of the fifth pair supply- 
ing the lower jaw. Alterations in the ophthalmic branch are likewise few 
when those of the maxillary are so—proving, apparently, that the lesion is 
central. 

According to Professor Benedikt (lV zener Aled. Presse, No. 74), the disease 
is a special acute exudative inflammation of the brain, resulting in various 
forms of hyaloid degeneration, which is particularly observed in the 
neighbourhood of the lenticular nucleus of the anterior lobe ; often in this 
alone. Siedamgrotzky states that he has, in his examinations, been particu- 
larly careful to inquire into the correctness of this ; and in some cases of 
“dumb madness” there was certainly a marked inflammatory condition of a 
portion of the brain about the fissure of Sylvius. 

In the Géornale di Anatomia, etc., edited by the veterinary professors at 
the University of Pisa, Rivolta gives the description of a careful examination 
he made of the brains of seven dogs which had perished from furious Rabies 
transmitted to them by inoculation. The result goes to show that the patho- 
logical alterations in that organ consist mainly in more or less marked 
hyperemia of the fa ater in the cerebral fissures, but especially at the base 
of the brain ; that this hyperaemia is never absent from the cerebellar p/exus 
choroides ; that softening of the cerebral substance is not frequent, though, 
on the contrary, the grey substance is constantly higher coloured ; and that 
perivascular infiltration of a fatty nature cannot be recognised as charac- 
teristic of this disease, as Rivolta has noticed it in other maladies. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN RABIES. 


IN the Centralblatt fiir die Medicin Wissenschaften, Kolesemkoff reports the 
results of the examination of ten mad dogs, made in Rudneff’s pathological 
laboratory at St. Petersburg. The parts examined were the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, the corpora striata, thalami optict, cornua Ammonis, cerebellum, 
medulla oblongata, medulla spinalis, and the sympathetic and spinal ganglia. 
The changes were always most marked in the ganglia, and were as follows : 
1. The vessels were much distended and filled with red corpuscles. Here 
and there along their course were seen groups of red corpuscles, and round 
indifferent elements (probably emigrated white corpuscles) scattered in the 
perivascular spaces. The walls of the vessels were spotted with hyaloid 
masses of various forms, sometimes extending into and obstructing the lumen 
of the vessel like thrombi. Not far from these were collections of white and 
red corpuscles. 2. There was found to bea collection of round indifferent 
elements in general around the nerve-cells, sometimes penetrating into the 
protoplasm of the cells to the number of five or eight ; sometimes in such 
number as quite to displace the cell-protoplasm. The number of migrated 
cells produced various changes in the form of the nerve-elements. The nuclei 
of the cells were sometimes pushed towards the periphery by the intrusive 
elements. In other cases, the nerve-cells seemed entirely replaced by masses 
of round indifferent corpuscles. These changes were seen even in isolated 
nerve-cells. The author points out the analogy of these changes to those 
described by Popoff in Enteric Fever and injuries. 
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RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


PROFESSOR GIUSEPPE CANETTOLI (Zo Sperimentale, June, 1875) summarises 
his studies and researches in Hydrophobia in the following propositions :— 

1. Hydrophobia is a disease of all climates and seasons. 

2. Extreme climates yield the smallest contingent of cases, and are there- 
fore, it may be said, privileged. 

3. The disease is spontaneous in the dog, and communicable to other 
animals and to mankind. 

4. Nothing has been discovered of the nature of the malady by autopsies. 

5. The disease may be prevented by having recourse to timely cauteriza- 
tion—the best means being the galvano-caustic. 

6. Finally, to explain the duration of incubation, Canettoli supposes that 
the saliva of the rabid dog is not in itself a poison. but that it becomes so 
through prolonged retention in the living tissues into which it has been 
inoculated, 


VETERINARY MEDICAL REPORTS (ARMY). 


THE head of the Veterinary Department of the Indian army, with the sanction 
of the Commander-in-Chief in India, has called for an annual report from all 
veterinary officers, on the following subjects, viz. :— 

1. An outline of the geological formation of the soil of the station. 

2. Climate, having reference to the season in connection with diseases. 

3. Natural history, having special reference to the various breeds of horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Stud operations ; also parasitic life as affecting horses, 
sheep, and cattle. 

4. Botanical resources, having special reference to the grasses and grain 
grown in the neighbourhood. 

5. Water supply : how obtained, and its leading chemical properties. 

6. Barrack accommodation: materials composing the structure of the 
stables ; ventilation ; and cubic space allotted to each horse. 

7. Sanitation : general drainage of the station, both natural and artificial ; 
also local drainage of stables, and disposal of manure. 

8. Dieting : description, quantity, and average quality of the grain, also 
grasses. 

g. Details : number of Walers, stud-breds, and other breeds; average 
height, age, and service of cach breed; also the percentage of each class 
cast. 

10, Veterinary-medical : various localities of regiment or battery during 
the twelve months; number of admissions into hospital; percentage of 
deaths ; the most prevailing diseases and accidents, with their supposed 
causes, and suggestions to remedy such. The leading features of Post-mortem 
appearances of any peculiar disease or accident ; also of any disease that has 
been unusually prevalent. 

11, Farriery : the names of the farriers in their respective grades ; their 
individual mechanical capabilities both in shoe and nail-making ; also their 
veterinary knowledge. ‘The names of men recommended for promotion ; 
also general observations upon the conditions of the horses’ feet, shoeing and 
store shops, and a synopsis of the instructions imparted to the men who 
attend the forge during the year. 

12. General remarks. 

This is a step in the right direction ; and we trust that every encouragement 
will be offered for carrying it out beneficially, so far as the veterinary surgeons 
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are concerned. Hitherto, the army has offered no inducement or incentive 
to improvement, the idle and the industrious being all on the same level in 
this respect—nay, we fear that ¢vof de zee has been looked upon, at times, as 
a disqualification and as something to be suppressed. An army veterinary 
surgeon should be more than a mere clerk. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG ANIMALS IN THE EAST. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing to the Ortental Sporting Magazine, draws atten- 
tion to the prevalence of Glanders of late years in India. 

A correspondent, signing himself “ B.,” in the Pzozec7, says that this disease 
is imported from Cabul, as, he says, one may find cases of Glanders amongst 
every batch of “ Cabulce” horses which are driven from station to station for 
sale. He further remarks that he noticed many cases of the disease at the 
last Hurdwar fair, and that nobody interfered to prevent diseased horses from 
spreading the malady. Should this be the case, we may soon hear of the 
disease establishing itself in every native cavalry regiment in India. When 
will the Government of India realise the loss, in hard cash, which is annually 
sustained by thus neglecting to sanction veterinary medical aid to the horses 
of native cavalry regiments ? 

The /udian Public Opinion regrets to hear that Cattle Disease has broken 
out, and is committing sad havoc in the Jheend State ; while the Darjeeling 
paper for July says that Rinderpest has broken out amongst the draught 
cattle along the cart-road between Sookna and Giabaree. 

Rather alarming intelligence comes to us from Alexandria. At the com- 
mencement of September it was telegraphed from that city that “ A malignant 
form of febrile disease has broken out amongst the horses in Lower Egypt, 
and what is known here as the Carbuncle Fever has attacked the cattle in 
Upper Egypt. There is a great mortality.” 

Soon afterwards it was reported that “ The discase amongst the horses is 
extending. Fifteen hundred are dead at Cairoand 2,500 at Abassieh.” And 
so late as the 12th of September, it was telegraphed that ‘ There has been a 
great mortality amongst the horses at Suez from the disease prevalent among 
them.” 

The correspondent of the 7¢es at Alexandria, under date of August 27, 
writes :—“ It seems that many of the Cavalry horses that have returned from 
Abyssinia in the last two months came with a most malignant disease upon 
them. ‘The doctors pronounce it a kind of Typhoid Fever. It is most intec- 
tious, and terribly rapid in its progress—death resulting in many cases in a 
few hours. It is stated,and on good authority, that the Government, instead 
of isolating the infected animals, sold them all at very low prices to the 
fellaheen. Thus they have been distributed throughout the country, and in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo alone several hundred horses are already reported 
dead. A well-informed correspondent thus describes in the Delta the effect 
of this epizoéty in one of the busiest districts :— 

“* Tt is ravaging now among the horses, mules, and donkeys of our district 
most furiously ; and many villages are named where not one horse has escaped 
the disease. It is to be feared that this calamity will interfere very disagree- 
ably with our work, as the cartmen will be short of horses, and the donkeys 
to carry seed and cotton to the stations will be very scarce. The Govern- 
ment is alone to blame that the disease has spread so quickly over the 
country—selling everywhere for a napoleon ora pound the sick cavalry horses 
returned from Abyssinia, instead of isolating them.’ 

“It is difficult to imagine such suicidal folly on the part of any Government 
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in a country where, only ten years ago, all the cattle in the land were swept 
away by a murrain Rinderpest neglected in its inception. To givean idea of 
the total inutility of the local press in such matters, I quote the paragraph in 
which the Phare d@’ Alexandrie makes this calamity public:— 

“*For some days past an epidemic, not as yet understood by our local 
medical talent, has raged among our horses, and every day seems to increase, 
some cases having even been mortal. It is thought that the germ of the 
epidemic has been brought from Abyssinia, as the first horses seized came 
from there. The greatest precautions are taken to arrest the spreading of 
this evil.’ ” 

We are not aware if veterinary science has any place, or even exists, in 
the unfortunate land of Egypt; and we are very much in doubt whether it 
affords domicile to many or any veterinary surgeons. It is always being 
more or less scourged by animal contagions; and its flocks and herds have 
at brief intervals suffered severely from the plague of “ blaine” (Anthrax) 
recorded in the Old Testament—the same plague which is now decimating 
them under the name of “ Carbuncular Fever,” and the “ fifth plague,” or 
“very grievous murrain” of the Mosaic period. Professor Hamont, who was 
for some time principal of a veterinary school established by the Egyptian 
Government at Abou Zabel, but of which we can hear nothing now-a-days, 
says of Egypt with regard to epizoétic maladies: “ The breed of cattle in 
Egypt is generally weak in constitution, and neglected. Epizoétic diseases 
frequently effect the most dreadful ravages among them; sometimes these 
devastate the country to such a degree that men are harnessed to the plough 
and the cart, in order that the land may be, although imperfectly, cultivated.” 

So that Carbuncular Fever, or Anthrax, and other contagions, are no novelty 
in that unhappy region, as will be seen by a reference to “ Animal Plagues ” 


2) 


With regard to the disease imported from Abyssinia among the horses, 
there appears to be nothing to lead one to infer what its nature may be. 
From one account it is a Typhoid Fever; another gives it as caused by a 
grub under the skin (Farcy?); and others are equally indefinite in their 
description of it. We know of no contagious disorder, save one, which 
spreads as this has done among solipeds: and that is Acute Glanders—the 
scourge of troop horses on active service. This malady prevailed to some 
extent among the horses and mules employed in our own Abyssinian cam- 
paign ; and a number of infected animals were even sent from Abyssinia to 
India after the war was terminated. That the disease was not very prevalent 
in our invading army, and that it was not allowed to spread from our Indian 
ports into the interior, was due to the vigilance of the army veterinary 
surgeons. 

Egypt, unfortunately, does not appear to have any safeguard of this descrip- 
tion, and hence the destruction among her horses and cattle, and doubtless 
also among her people; as both Glanders and Carbuncular Fever are trans- 
missible to mankind, and are very fatal to those infected. 
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Abstract of the jOroceedings of the Royal College 
of Ceterinary Surgeons, Ceterinarpy Apedical 
Societies, etc. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD SEPTEMBER 20TH, 1876. 


Present—Sir. F. Fitzwygram, the President, in the chair ; Messrs. Coliins, 
Dray, Gowing, Moore, Harpley, Broad, Fleming, Moon, Talbot, Duguid, 
Woodger, and Coates. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Letters were announced from Professor Williams, Mr. Cox, Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Naylor, and Mr. Batt, expressing their regret at being unable to attend 
the meeting. 

A letter was read from Mr. Loch, acknowledging the receipt of a cheque 
for £150 for the Home Office fees connected with obtaining the Supplementary 
Charter. 

A second letter from Mr. Loch was also read, accompanying the Supple- 
mentary Charter which had been received from the Home Office. 

The SECRETARY stated that the Charter had been read over and compared 
with the copy, and in clauses 2 and 3 the “three months” of the printed copy 
were “six months” in the Charter. 

The following letters were next read : 

1. From the President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to the 
Lord President of the Privy Council. 

2. The Duke of Richmond’s reply. 

3. From the winners of “the Fitzwygram Prizes,” acknowledging with 
thanks the receipt of the Prize Certificates. 

4. From Mr. Alexander Chivers, Veterinary College, Glasgow, asking if 
any certificate of distinction was granted to those who passed a first-class 
examination. 

The SECRETARY said a reply had been sent stating that no such certificate 
was granted. 

5. From Mr. Gadsden, Philadelphia, reporting the death of Mr. Grice, 
New York. 

6. From Mr. Jebson, Bishop Wilton, York, asking if holders of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society’s certificates were not entitled to have their 
names on the Register of the R. C. V. S.,—in order that his name, which had 
been omitted, might be inserted in Kelly’s Post-office Directory. 

The SECRETARY said he had informed Mr. Jebson that only the names of 
members of the R. C. V. S. were noticed in the Register. 

7. From Mr. Wm. Furnival, Kingston, respecting a person at Surbiton 
whose brass plate on his door was engraved “ Veterinary Surgeon.” 

8. From Mr. Furnivall, respecting another person at Teddington who styled 
himself a “ Veterinary Surgeon.” 

The SECRETARY was directed to reply to these two letters, that the subject 
would be brought before the Council by Mr. Fleming at the next meeting. 

The election of a registrar under the Supplementary Charter was next 
proceeded with. 

On the proposal of Mr. Dray, seconded by Mr. Moore, Mr. Coates was 
nominated. 

On the ballot being taken, Mr. Coates was unanimously elected registrar. 
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Mr. FLEMING presented to the library a copy of his book just published 
on “ Veterinary Obstetrics.” 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Fleming, on the motion of Mr. Dray, 
seconded by Mr. Broad. 

g. Two letters from Mr. R. H. Dyer of Limerick,—one asking if Mr. Keyes 
and Mr. Hugh O’Connor were members of the College ; the other asking a 
similar question about Mr. Peter Johnstone. 

The SECRETARY asked the Council what course he, as registrar, should 
adopt in regard to replying to these letters. He wished to know whether he 
must charge one shilling for each person about whom information was sought ; 
and what form of certificate was to be sent. 

The consideration of this point was postponed till later on in the meeting. 

The SECRETARY showed a rough sketch of a diploma of fellowship drawn 
out by Mr. Moring. 

The Report of the Meetings of the Bye-laws Revision Committee were 
next read, and the Council proceeded to consider the Report presented by 
that Committee. The Report was adopted, with some few alterations. 

The PRESIDENT said there were now more Examiners than would be 
required for the New Scheme of Examinations, and the Council must decide 
what course to take in the matter. 

Mr. HARPLEY said on a former occasion the Council decided to elect a 
new body of Examiners. 

Mr. DRAY considered it would be rather invidious to ask one or two 
Examiners to resign and not the whole number. 

Mr. FLEMING thought the better course would be to have a re-election. 

The PRESIDENT also thought a fresh election was preferable to the retire- 
ment of a few, but considered that no formal motion was necessary as yet. 

In reply to a question by the President as to the desirability of reprinting 
the altered Bye-laws before their adoption at the end of the necessary three 
months’ suspension, Mr. Fleming suggested that the printer should print 
them as they at present stood, and be asked to allow the type to stand until 
they were confirmed. Any alterations that were decided upon could then be 
easily and cheaply made. 

SECOND SPECIAL MEETING. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the second special meeting for 
the adoption of Bye-laws 19 to 39 inclusive. 

The PRESIDENT said when the New Education Scheme was brought forward 
it was felt that it would be very desirable to carry it into effect in October; 
but in consequence of the delays which took place, the consideration of that 
Scheme was not finished till about three weeks ago, when it would have been 
too late to give the requisite notice for an alteration in the Bye-laws to take 
effect in October. Rather more than three months ago, therefore, he took 
the Education Scheme, as it had been pretty well settled to have it, down to 
Mr. Loch, and asked him to make those alterations in the Bye-laws which 
would be necessary in order to bring the Scheme into operation. Those 
alterations had now been suspended for three months; and if the Council 
approved of them there would be nothing to prevent the Education Scheme 
coming into force at the commencement of the October term. 

The alteration in Bye law 19 was agreed to: “The Council shall appoint 
a sufficient number, not exceeding twenty-two persons, to constitute the 
Court of Examiners, and shall from time to time fill up any vacancies which 
may occur.” 

No alteration was proposed in Bye-law 20. 

In Bye-law 21 the number of Examiners who must be members of the 
College was reduced to six. 
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Nos. 22, 23, and 24 remain unaltered. 

No. 25 was altered as follows: “ Every member of the Court attending 
during the entire period of each meeting shall be entitled to such fee as shall 
from time to time be fixed by the Council.” 

Nos. 26 and 27 remain unaltered. 

In No. 28 the words “two examinations” were changed to “three examina- 
tions.” 

No. 29 was also agreed to. 

No. 30 was altered so as to require the student to attend three terms at 
the same college or school before presenting himself for the First Examina- 
tion. 

In No. 31, for “one full winter session’ 
inserted. 

Nos. 32, 33, 34) 35, 36, 37, 38, and 39 were agreed to as proposed; and the 
Bye-laws were adopted. 

The PRESIDENT said as these alterations in the Bye-laws would be con- 
firmed, it was now legal to adopt the Education Scheme, and he therefore 
moved the adoption of that Scheme until further notice. 

Mr. DRaAy seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY was directed to send the Scheme to the schools with a 
notice that it had been adopted. 

The PRESIDENT said the next business related to the election of the first 
Fellows. 

Mr. HARPLEY said, according to the Charter no one could be elected a 
Fellow who had not been in practice for fifteen years. This would greatly 
restrict the choice. He suggested the appointment of a Committee to select 
the names of proposed Fellows, and the Council might then review the 
selection. 

On the motion of Mr. Gowing, seconded by Mr. Moore, it was agreed 
to appoint a Committee in accordance with Mr. Harpley’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gowing and Mr. Harpley were chosen as members of the Committee. 

Mr. DRAY proposed the appointment of the principals of the schools on 
the Committee. 

The PRESIDENT: How would it be if we were to request each school to 
appoint some one person whom they would wish to have on the Committee? 
He need not be a professor. 

This suggestion was understood to be approved of by the Council. 

The PRESIDENT was then obliged to leave the meeting, and the chair was 
taken by Mr. Duguid, Vice-president. 

Mr. Dray drew attention to a printer’s mistake in the report of the last 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said the new Bye-laws would have to be confirmed at the 
next meeting, and he therefore proposed their suspension for fourteen days. 

This was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY was directed to charge one shilling for each person about 
whom information was asked by Mr. Dyer of Limerick, first sending that 
gentleman a copy of the’Supplementary Charter; and after a short discussion, 
it was decided that the certificate should take the following form: “I hereby 
certify that the name of Mr. —-— does not appear on the official Register as 
a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

This concluded the business of the meeting. * 
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LIVERPOOL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE forty-seventh quarterly meeting of the Liverpool Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the Medical Institute on Friday evening, August 
11th; the President, Mr. George Morgan, in the chair. There were also 
present Messrs. Hutcheon and Kenny, Liverpool; Greaves, Manchester ; 
Ogden, Sale ; Rothwell, Woolton ; T. Roberts, Oswestry ; and the Secretary. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Gilbert 
Heyes, C. W. Elam, W. A. Cartwright, G. Fleming, Hopkin, Howell, John 
Lawson, Alexander Lawson, W. Lewis, W. A. Taylor, Joseph Welsby, and 
W. Woods. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, of Manchester, and Mr. Thomas Leather, of Liverpool, were 
duly elected members of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT deplored the meagre attendance of members, and attri- 
buted it to the fact that no subject for discussion was specified upon the cir- 
cular : an omission which was no fault of his or the Secretary’s, for he had 
several promises from members to introduce a subject at this meeting, but 
each and all of them had disappointed him. However, he was glad to say 
that those gentleman who had put in an appearance would have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the head of a horse that had died of inanition. The 
specimen had been kindly sent by Mr. Gilbert Heyes. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Heyes, the Secretary, who had seen the 
horse when living, gave a brief description of the case. The subject was a 
cart-horse six years old, belonging to a brewer in Cheshire, which in May last 
presented all the symptoms of acute inflammation of the throat, accompanied 
by almost complete inability to swallow, and a discharge from the nostrils of 
non-purulent frothy mucus containing masticated food. These symptoms 
continued without material change throughout a period of four months, when 
the horse died from inanition. He was treated for inflammation of the throat, 
was repeatedly blistered, both with ordinary counter-irritants and iodine com- 
pounds. Frequent examinations of the teeth were made, also the fauces and 
nasal chambers were explored ; but the precise cause of inability to swallow 
was not discovered. Post-mortem examination revealed no abnormal condi- 
tion of the larnyx, velum palati, trachea, or esophagus, nor evidence of injury 
bya foreign substance ; there was slight inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the pharynx, but upon no structure was there ulceration or other indication 
of long-continued inflammatory action. Upon cutting into the substance of 
the tongue, the membrane covering the dorsum was found much thickened 
and almost cartilaginous in texture, whilst the substance of the organ itself 
was of a pale yellow colour, and appeared to be devoid of its normal’comple- 
ment of red muscular fibre ; the extrinsic motor muscles of the tongue were 
normal, and strongly contrasted in colour with the body of the organ. The 
case was considered by all present to be a most interesting one, and opinions 
were divided as to whether the pale fatty appearance of the tongue was due 
to a want of force in the nerves supplying the organ, or whether its substance 
had not assumed that pathological condition known as fatty degeneration. 

At the desire of the members the President was requested to forward a 
portion of the tongue to some eminent microscopist for examination, and to 
report to the next meeting the result of the investigation. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hayes and the President. 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDs, 
22nd August, 1876. Hon, See. 
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THE SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE quarterly meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical 
Association was held on September 13th, in the London Hotel, Edinburgh. 
There was a fair attendance of the profession. Mr. Balfour, Kirkcaldy, 
President, occupied the chair. Several apologies for absence were received, 
and Professors Vaughan and Johnston were elected members of the Associa- 
tion. ’ : 

The SECRETARY drew attention to an alteration in the Veterinarian of his 
report of last meecting—the Veterinarian being substituted for the Veteri- 
nary Fournal—making it appear that Mr. Robertson’s paper had been pub- 
lished in the Veterinarian, whereas it had only appeared in the I efer¢nary 
Fournal. Professor Williams also related an instance in which he considered 
that the editors of the Veterinarian had not dealt very fairly with him. On 
the motion of Mr. Robertson, Edinburgh, it was agreed to express disap- 
proval of the conduct of the Veterinarian in altering or transposing the cor- 
respondence from the Association, and in the event of the same being repeated, 
that the proceedings be not forwarded any more to that paper. 

The members took into consideration the advisability of purchasing 
Thompson’s shears for removing projecting or superfluous teeth in horses. 

Professor WALLEY spoke in its favour, and moved that the shears be pur- 
chased by, and become the property of the Association, which was agreed to. 

Professor WALLEY exhibited a specimen—which he thought unique in vete- 
rinary practice—of a so-called blood tumour (A@matoma) situated at the base 
of the middle cusp of the tricuspid valve of the heart of a horse. The tumour 
was about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and from its general and microscopical 
character it was readily recognised as a contracted and altered blood clot. 
The portion of lining membrane of the heart which covered it was consider- 
ably thickened and softened, and in close proximity to the tumour two small 
abscesses, one of which had ruptured and discharged its contents, were found. 
The cusp itself was thickened, and its cords encrusted with a deposit of 
partially degenerated fibrin ; the heart was dilated, and its walls thickened, 
the right auricle having undergone the greatest change in this respect, the 
coats of its arteries even participating. The subject from which the specimen 
was removed was a black Belgian cart-horse, aged: and great interest attached 
to the case, inasmuch as the secondary results of the diseased condition of 
the valve were chronic disease of the liver, the kidneys, and the lungs—the 
two latter being the seat of numerous abscesses—with total paralysis of both 
hind-legs from sanguineous effusion on to the spinal cord. Another specimen 
of valvular disease removed from the heart of a dog was, the Professor said, 
of some interest to the pathologist, as it was associated with asthma, of which 
it may have been either the cause or the sequence, but from the condition of 
the lungs he was inclined to think the former. All the valves, except the 
right sigmoid, shared in the change, which was a fibroid one, and all the 
cavities of the heart were dilated. Professor Walley related a case of eye 
disease in a Danish cow, which he also thought unique, and exhibited and 
explained those portions of the eyes which were the subject of the morbid 
change. The case was one of double dislocation of the crystalline lens, with 
displacement into the anterior chamber. During life both lenses occupied this 
position, but after death one was found in the posterior part of the eye,—a 
rent sufficiently large to admit of the passage of the lens existing in the cir- 
cumferent border of the iris and ciliary body ; though whether this rent was 
fost mortem, or whether it was the aperture through which the lens had 
originally escaped into the anterior chamber, might be a question for dis- 
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cussion—the Professor’s opinion inclining to the latter explanation, because 
the hyaloid membrane was found to be condensed into a thick semi-trans- 
parent substance, and intimately adherent to the posterior surface of the iris, 
completely obliterating the pupillary opening ; a change which he had never 
before noticed—viz., that of liquefaction—had taken place in the vitreous 
humour; both lenses were opaque, and their structure had undergone partial 
degeneration (molecular) and liquefaction. The capsule of each lens was 
intact, and its fluid contents bore a striking resemblance to milk. Professor 
Walley knew nothing of the history of the case, but attributed the accident 
to violence—probably a blow on the poll or on the front of the head. Sight 
was only partially lost in one eye, as the lens had fallen below the axis of 
vision, but in the eye in which so many pathological changes had taken place 
sight was totally lost. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM gave some interesting particulars as to a case of reten- 
tion of urine in a foal. The animal could not pass its urine, and on examining 
its penis he found an obstruction in the form of a clot of fibrine, which he 
removed by incision, and had brought for their inspection. The animal did 
well for a fortnight, but afterwards clots began again to come, one of which 
was passed through the opening in the penis. The wound took on an un- 
healthy action, and did not close properly, and the animal ultimately died. 
These clots were the result of inflammation of the urachus at the umbilical 
opening, and the clots had found their way into the bladder, and from thence 
tothe urethra. One of them being too large, became fixed in the passage, 
which he removed. The animal died, however, of rheumatic affection of the 
stifle joints. He would recommend in such cases that the penis be examined 
to see if there is anything hard in it. 

Professor WILLIAMS said he had seen a great many similar cases. He 
looked upon these cases as due to a tubercular diathesis. He had never, 
however, in his experience met with a case where these deposits had passed 
into the urethra ; and this was an exceedingly interesting one, which they 
ought to thank Mr. Cunningham for bringing before them. They might 
learn the lesson to make a thorough examination of these cases, and see 
whether an obstruction liad found its way into the urethra, thus preventiag 
the flow of urine through its proper channel. Disease of the joints, particu- 
larly the stifle, in his experience, frequently followed previous urachus. 

Professor WALLEY said he endorsed the remarks of Professor Williams 
with regard to the value of the case. As to the formation of fibrine, that was 
easily explained, but the detachment being carried through the bladder, and 
along the urethra, was not so often seen. They could readily understand 
how it was possible that there might be deposits in some portions of the 
urachus, undergoing softening, and, part becoming detached, cause an 
obstruction in the canal. With Professor Williams’ remarks on the tuber- 
cular nature of the disease he did not agree. He did not find that horses 
were the subjects of tubercle. Some members thought that Glanders was 
partially allied to tubercle. Some time ago he had that idea, but he had had 
good reason to change his opinion. He knew of no instances in the horse in 
which they met with tubercular deposits of the same character as those which 
are seen in the human subject and in the ox. The disease which had been 
mentioned was similar to a number of diseases in sheep due to deterioration 
of the blood of the dam, and consequently of the offspring. He was quite of 
opinion that these joint ailments in foals originated from deterioration of the 
blood, and from detachments of unhealthy fibrine from the internal coat of 
the umbilical veins finding their way (by means of the circulation) into the 
small bloodvessels of the various organs (joints included) of the body, which 
they plugged up, thus giving rise to inflammation and the formation of 

abscesses. 
VOL, III. 
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Professor WILLIAMS then made the following remarks on the disease known 
in cattle as Fardel-bound:— 

The name of the disease, the Professor said, was a barbarous one, and 
ought to be abolished. It had no meaning as far as the nature of the disease 
was concerned. How it originated he did not know, and he would be only 
too glad if he never heard it after that day. The meaning that was generally 
attached to it was an impaction of the third stomach by dry food. This 
impaction was stated to give rise to a certain train of symptoms which very 
often terminated fatally. He was there to take a negative position as to the 
existence of this disease. He would not say that this impaction of the third 
stomach never existed, but he would say that it very rarely existed. Under 
this term, or supposed pathological condition of the third stomach, a variety 
of diseases have been described. Themost prominent among these was Rinder- 
pest, or Cattle Plague. By the Germans this Cattle Plagne was called Loser 
Diirre. It might be remembered that previously to and during the Cattle 
Plague Professor Dick stated and wrote with great authority, and a great 
many people believed it, that Rinderpest was due to nothing else in the world 
but this impaction of the third stomach, and that the Germans were right in 
calling it Loser Diirre. They all knew how Professor Dick was mistaken in 
his opinion about Cattle Plague. Under this term, again, he had seen prac- 
titioners of some eminence treat such diseases as ‘ Parturient Apoplexy,” 
“ Red-water,” and the various forms of Indigestion. All these had been 
ascribed to this dry impaction of the third stomach, and every effort of the 
owner and the practitioner had been directed to the removal of the supposed 
impaction, and very often at the expense of the life of the animal which had 
been treated. In the first place, the natural condition of the third stomach 
was that of dryness. Ifthey examined carefully the leaves of the third stomach, 
they found, towards the centre opening, that the food was in a moderately 
moist condition ; towards the circumference of the leaves and walls of the 
stomach, the food became harder and harder, and in some cases it was found in 
the form of dry cakes. They could ascertain that fact by going down to the 
city slaughter-house and examining the cattle that had been slaughtered in a 
perfect state of health. He had considered this subject for a great number of 
years—indeed, ever since he was a boy; although the chairman’s asking him to 
give a paper on the subject was quite accidental. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Reid, at the Leith slaughter-houses, he had examined the stomachs of 
some of the animals, and had brought for their inspection some of the cakes 


in the stomach. They were in a moister condition than was very often 
found in perfectly healthy animals, but the members present would observe 
that they resembled dry, hard, impacted masses. The time of the year 


at which cattle were atiected by this supposed impaction of the third 
stomach went to show that this disease was not due to such impaction. 
All country practitioners knew that those cases occurred in the spring 
months or at any period of the summer when there was a fresh growth of 
grass. After a continuance of dry weather, and then a few showers, they 
found the cases of supposed “ Fardel-bound” became more common than 
during the period when the grass was dry. If this disease were due to 
this impaction of the third stomach, they would meet with the disease 
during the dry seasons. But the converse was the case. They met with it 
when the grass was loaded with moisture and succulent. If the disease 
were not impaction of the third stomach, what was it? It was simply an 
inflammation of the stomachs,-—perhaps of the first, second, third,—or of the 
fourth stomach only, and the other stomachs participating during the inflam- 
matory process. The small intestines would also, of course, participate in 
this inflammatory process. This constipation was in reality due to a loss of 
function of the bowels — owing entirely to the existence of the inflam- 
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matory process. They all knew that when a part was inflamed it lost 
its functions; it became paralysed, as in the bowels and stomach—in 
which as a result they had constipation. This constipation, he main- 
tained, was due simply to the inflammatory condition brought about by 
the highly nutritious, succulent, and irritating food which the animal 
had been partaking of. What was the first symptom ?—purging. This 
purging was succeeded by an arrestment of the functions of the bowels. 
They became constipated ; and if any feeces were found in the rectum, 
they were in a dry condition. They accounted for this purging by an 
increased function during the ovsef of the inflammation. The ather 
symptoms were those of fever ; the animal was restless ; it was said to look 
round towards its right flank; but he must confess he had seen it look 
towards its left. There was a grunt, which was also stated to be diagnostic 
of this impaction of the third stomach. Any one who had observed carefully 
common cases of Tympanitis, would hear a grunt; so that this was not 
diagnostic of the affection being allocated in the third stomach. The pulse 
was exceedingly rapid ; there were brain symptoms. In one case the animal 
was frantic ; in another it was comatose. ‘These symptoms pointed to a 
highly disordered condition of the digestive apparatus—in fact, to inflamma- 
tion init. If he was right in his conclusions that the disease was not an 
impaction, or an obstruction caused by the presence of alimentary matter, 

but that it was due to inflammation of the digestive apparatus, then the treat- 
ment which was usually prescribed for the cure of this supposed impaction 
was entirely wrong, and was calculated to destroy more lives than the disease. 
They were aware that the treatment followed out by most of them had been 
the administration of powerful cathartics, etc. Professor Dick used to say, 

“Give the animals plenty of common salt, to make them drink.” This was 
to dilute the dry contents of the stomach, and assist in their removal. If 
the disease were due to an inflammatory conditign, the pouring down of 
cathartics, as they had been in the habit of doing, was wrong. It was to be 

treated as any other inflammatory disease ; and when the inflammation had 

subsided, the bowels would resume their functions, and a passage of feces 

would be obtained in a shorter period than by administering large doses of 
cathartics, which increased the inflammatory action. Having found fault 

with the old treatment, then he might be asked what he proposed to do, 

The treatment he would recommend, and which he had followed out to some 
extent, was to give mild apericnts—oil in preference to any other—and follow 

this with sedatives and antacids. Aconite, belladonna, and the bicarbonate 

of soda, had in his experience, by allaying inflammatory action, enabled the 

bowels to resume their natural functions. He had often seen that the non- 

qualified man, whose knowledge was not above a dose of linseed, which 

could not possibly do much harm, treated such cases more successfully than 

the veterinary surgeon. He did not do this through any superior knowledge 

which he possessed, but by the administration of a medicine that was not 

injurious—nature being thus allowed to recover herself. He did not believe 

inthe principles of homeopathy, but he must confess he had seen homao- 

pathists exceedingly successful in those and other forms of constipation of 

the bowels—much more successful than those men who were in the habit of 

treating the animals in a more heroic manner, by the administration of large 

doses of salts, croton beans, calomel, ctc. 
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Jurisprudence. 
IMPORTANT WARRANTY CASE.—STERILITY. 


THE action Gardiner v7. M‘Culloch, tried in the Supreme Court of Victoria, 
Australia, on June 20, before Mr. Justice Stephen and a special jury of 
twelve, was an action by Mr. Samuel Gardiner against Mr. W. M‘Culloch to 
recover damages for breach of warranty as to a cow purchased by the plain- 
tiff from the defendant. 

Mr. Purves and Mr. Williams for the plaintiff, Mr. Higinbotham and Mr. 
Wrixon for the defendant. 

The evidence was to the effect that Mr. M‘Culloch had advertised for sale 
by auction his stock of pure-bred cattle at La Rose farm. The sale took 
place in November last. Among other animals put up for sale was the 
imported cow “ Wave Whirl,” calved in 1871. According to the evidence 
for plaintiff, Mr. Charles Lynott was employed by Mr. Gardiner to attend the 
sale and purchase the animal for him. When “ Wave Whirl” was put up 
for sale, Mr. Lynott asked whether the cow was guaranteed to be in calf 
and a breeder. Mr. Peck, the auctioneer, consulted with Mr. M‘Culloch 
and then said that she was guaranteed to be in calf ; and the defendant also 
guaranteed her to be a breeder, and in calf. Mr. Lynott therefore bid 500 
guineas for her ; and after the lapse of a few moments, there being no other 
bid, she was knocked down to him at that price. Mr. Lynott further said 
that he had visited the defendant’s place a few days before the sale, and that 
Mr. M‘Culloch, in reply to a question from him, said that undoubtedly the 
animal was in calf. Mr. I. Elworthy, manager for Mr. Gardiner, said that 
he was present at the sale, and he corroborated Mr. Lynott’s version as to 
the guarantee having been given by the auctioneer after speaking to Mr. 
M‘Culloch. Mr. W. Powney, saddler, said that he was behind Mr. Lynott 
at the sale, and heard him ask the question, and heard the reply ; and Mr, 
Brisbane gave similar evidence. The plaintiff received the following bought- 
note of the transaction :—“ 100, Collins Street West, Melbourne, Nov. 8, 1875. 
S. Gardiner, Esq. Bought of ‘Powers, Rutherford, and Co., agents for W. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. (Terms three months.) One cow, “ Wave Whirl,” 5ooguineas, 
£525, less discount, £10 2s. 6d., £514 17s. 6d. Py cheque,’—and signed on 
behalf of Powers, Rutherford, and Co. The plainuft’s manager took delivery 
of the cow a few days after the sale, and she was then in good condition ; 
but it turned out that she was not in calf, and according to the plaintiffs case, 
she was altogether barren. Evidence of Mr. Graham Mitchell, M.R.C.V.S., 
and other experts, was given as to the last point. The defence was, in the 
first place, that no warranty or guarantee had been given, such as was alleged 
by the plaintiff ; and an objection was raised by Mr. Wrixon that the terms 
of the centract appeared on the bought-note from Powers, Rutherford, and 
Co., to Mr. Gardiner, and no mention was there made of any guarantee. On 
the other hand it was contended for the plaintiff that this bought-note did not 
contain the contract, but was merely a receipt for the money paid ; and that 
the contract was made at the auction by the defendant, his auctioneer, and 
Mr. Lynott. His Honour decided to reserve the question for the full Court, 
and to allow verbal evidence to be given as to what the contract was. 

For the defence, Mr. Peck, the auctioneer, said that it was not correct that 
Lynott asked him if the cow was in calf and guaranteed to be a breeder. 
He did say that she had been served, and from that date there was no doubt 
she was in calf. He belicved it at the time, and still thought so. He also 
admitted that Mr. M‘Culloch had said that there was no doubt she hada 
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calf. These expressions, however, were merely given as matters of opinion, 
and not as guarantees. If there had been a guarantee the cow would pro- 
bably have realised more. There was one animal guaranteed, which realised 
£775. Mr. Malcolm Ritchie, a farmer and grazier, said that he was at the 
sale, and was sitting beside Lynott. The auctioneer gave no guarantee, nor 
anything of the kind. Patrick Noonan, farm bailiff, said that he delivered 
“Wave Whirl” to the plaintiff's man on the 16th November. The cow had 
been in a paddock with other cows after the sale. Before the delivery he 
found in the paddock a dead calf. Mr. A. P. Rudd, auctioneer (member of 
the firm of Powers, Rutherford, and Co.), said that he was at the sale. 
Heard no guarantee of any kind. A man would be a fool to give such a 
guarantee. If there was a guarantee, it was usual to insist upon it being in 
writing. In reply to the jury he said that all the bought-notes came from his 
office. In none of the notes was there any mention of a guarantee—not even 
in the one admitted to have been guaranteed. 

It was argued for the plaintiff that as he had commenced the business of 
breeding pure cattle, it was not likely that he would give 500 guineas for an 
animal merely for butcher’s meat ; and, on the other hand, it was urged that 
if there had been anything like a guarantee, an animal like “ Wave Whirl” 
ought to have realised more than the sum bid. 

His Honour said the jury need not embarrass themselves with the question 
as to whether a guarantee ought to have been included in the bought-note, as 
that would be considered by the full Court. He left it to the jury to say 
whether there was a guarantee given ; and to avoid further litigation he should 
ask them the following questions :—(1) Was there a warranty? If so (2), 
Was the warranty that the cow was both in calf and a breeder ; or (3) Was it 
that she was in calf, or if not in calf that she was a breeder? (4) Was she 
in calf? (5) Was she a breeder? and (6) What were the damages ? 

The jury, after deliberating about three-quarters of an hour, returned into 
court, answering the first and second questions in the affirmative ; the fourth 
and fifth in the negative. (There was no necessity to answer the third after 
the finding on the second.) As to the damages, the jury wished to give a 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages £514 17s. 6d., and that the cow should be 
returned. 

His Honour said he was afraid they had nothing to do with the return of 
the cow. They could deduct the value of the cow apart from its value for 
stud purposes. 

The Foreman said that the jury thought the verdict was equitable for both 
sides ; but if they could not give that verdict they would deduct £14 17s. 6d. 
e the value of the cow for the butcher, and give a verdict for plaintiff for 

"500. 





Motes and Mews. 


VETERINARY SUPERVISION IN PARIS.—The Police Commissioner of Paris 
has recently appointed, in the twenty districts of that city, a staff of veterinary 
surgeons, whose duty it is to watch over the sanitary state of the horses used 
for trade purposes. They are empowered to order, on account of the public 
health, the cleansing and disinfection of stables, as also the yards where 
stable manure is deposited. 


_AUSTRALIAN HoRSEs IN INDIA.—The correspondent of a Calcutta journal 
gives some reasons for the frequent ailments of Australian horses in India. 
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In the first place, nine out of every ten of the colonial horses never saw the 
inside of a stable until their arrival in that country. In the Colonies, a horse, 
after a run of thirty or forty miles, is simply turned out into the bush or pad- 
dock to shift for itself ; sometimes, if the travelling has been very hard, it 
gets a pint or two of Indian-corn, mixed with chaff, as a “‘ pick-me-up.” In 
Calcutta it is put into a warm stable, and fed up with grain until its blood 
become so inflamed as to render it liable to sunstroke. ‘The writer maintains 
that Australian horses require little if any grain ; but ordinary working horses, 
in good condition, might be given a couple of pints of corn with chaff, and an 
unlimited supply of fresh grass, especially at night when the horse eats most ; 
in addition to which the animals should be kept in the open air as much as 
possible. He also thinks that the greatest kindness should be observed in 
breaking-in ‘‘buck-jumpers,” as the horses are seldom vicious, and only 
become so by bad treatment. Besides the girths (which should be of green 
hide), the saddle should be secured witha surcingle, breastplate, and crupper, 
and in bad cases by a back-strap. If the rider only retains his presence of 
mind and lies well back in the saddle, he won’t be thrown. A “bucking 
horse ” generally gives in when he finds that neither the saddle nor the rider 
will budge, and is seldom known to buck after the first conquest. 


THE PRICE OF MEAT.—The importation of foreign animals into Great 
Britain during 1875 was, according to the Report of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council for that year, considerably greater than that of 
1874—the cattle showing an increase of 70,409, and the sheep showing ap 
increase of 228,187; but the importation of swine decreased by 42,240 head. 
The importation from Ireland also increased by 44,109 cattle, 173,745 sheep. 
and 119,283 swine. It has been stated in previous reports of the Veterinary 
Department that no direct connection had been shown to exist between the 
wholesale price of meat and the price which the ordinary consumer is required 
to pay for it; and this mysterious problem, as pointed out in the present 
report, remains to be solved. The following are the mean prices of each 
kind of live meat per pound, sinking the offal, fur the last three years, at the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market :— 
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Housekeepers will do well to show these figures to the butchers they deal 
with, and ask a few pertinent questions. They will probably obtain no satis- 
factory explanation ; but there will be some consolation in letting the butchers 
know that the fact of there being sharp practice somewhere is, at all events, 
no secret.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

RUSSIAN TROTTING HoRSES.—The Russian Gazette de la Bourse says :- 
“This year will complete a century since Count Alexis Orlov Tchesmensky 
brought from Arabia the celebrated stallion Smetanka, the ancestor of the 
Russian blooded trotting horses. ‘The owners of the stable of Khrenovsky 
purpose celebrating this centenary, by erecting to Count Orlov a monument 
surmounted by his statue in bronze. The Count will be represented driving 
a horse, after M. Schvertchov’s well-known picture. On the pedestal will be 
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p'aced the arms of the Count, with a commemorative inscription as follows : 
‘To Count Tchesmensky, by the proprietors of the Russian breeding-stables, 
on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the breed of trotting horses 
and blood horses called the Orlovs. 1772—1875.’” 


DISEASE AMONG ELEPHANTS.—Two or three elephants have recently died 
in London; and Mr. Fred. Smith, M.R.C.V.S., on making an examination of 
the carcase of one of them, discovered a large number of AmPhistomes and 
Strongles in the intestines; some being on the free surface and others 
between the coats of these viscera. Other of these parasites were found 
blocking up the excretory ducts of two of the largest abdominal glands. 


QUESTIONS FOR DAIRYMEN.—Every dairyman should have a printed list 
of questions posted in some suitable place on his premises, where his family 
and those in his employ, as well as his visitors, will have opportunity to read 
frequently. We give some of them, but the list can be extended :—Do your 
cows feed in swamps and on boggy lands? Have you good, sweet running 
water convenient for stock, and is it abundant and permanent in hot, dry 

weather ? Have you shade trees in your pasture, or do you think that cows 
make better milk while lying down to rest in discomfort in the hot, broiling 
sun? Do you use dogs and stones to hurry up the cows from pasture at 
milking time, thus over-heating their blood and bruising their udders? Do 
you cleanse the udders of cows before milking by washing their teats with 
their own milk, and practise further economy by allowing the droppings to go 
into the milk pail? Do you enjoin upon your milkers to wash their hands 
thoroughly before sitting down to milk, or do you think that uncleanliness in 
this respect is not important for milk that is to be treated for butter-making ? 
When a cow makes a misstep while being milked, do you allow your milkers 
to kick her with heavy boots, or to pound her over the back and sides with a 
heavy stool, accompanied by sundry profane remarks addressed to the cow, 
to teach her manners? Is the air about your “milk barn” or milk house 
reeking with foul emanations of the pigstye, the manure heap, or other 
pestiferous odours? Good, fresh clean water, and in abundance, is one of 
the most important requisites for milch cows ; and it should be in convenient 
places, where stock will not be required to travel long distances to slake their 
thirst. If springs and running streams cannot be had in pastures, a good 
well, with windmill and pump, makes an efficient substitute, and the waste 
water may, if necessary, be conducted back into the well, so as to keep up a 
constant supply of good fresh water.—W7llard’s “* Butter Book.” 


A SAFE PROFESSION.—Semblins overheard two scientific gentlemen in a 
private conversation. One says, “ Doc., | see you have your shingle out as 
a regular family physician: how is that? I thought you were intending to 
practise the veterinary.” “ Well, I'll tell you, Colonel. I did practise at that, 
and expected to keep on at it ; but it’s so awkward, sometimes, you know: a 
valuable horse dies on your hands, and there’s a devilish sight of talk about 
it—everybody speculates upon what the horse is worth, and how he might 
have been saved, and there’s a chance of a suit for damages—malpractice, 
and all that ; but in this family line, if a child slips the hooks, or somebody’s 
wife or mother-in-law dies, the ground is turned up and dug over on the whole 
story, and there’s none of that foolish talk.”—A merican Paper. 


SHEEP-SCAB IN AUSTRALIA.—The monthly return under the Scab Act 
for December, 1875, which appeared in a late Gazette, shows that the 
colony is still free from scab. No sheep are under licence, nor is any scab 
known to exist. The provisions of the Act are, however, strictly enforced— 
no less than ten fines | together, £383 25. ) having been inflicted during the 
month, chiefly for breaches of the travelling regulations. 
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SUPPOSED REMEDY FOR Hy DROPHOBIA.— Whether or no dogs “ go mad 
to serve their private ends” more frequently in spring than in winter is a 
disputed point. Talk about Hydrophobia, however, generally begins in May, 

and thus it is interesting to learn from the Fournal des Débats, w hich reserves 
its own opinion, that a specific for this terrible disease has been discovered. 
M. Gubler, Professor of Therapeutics in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, has 
been favoured with a letter from Dr. Grzymala, of Krivoe Ozero, in Podolia, 
whose name and address will interest the topographer and the friends of 
phonetic spelling. Dr. Grzymala announces that “the sovranest thing on 
earth for dog-bites is not, as has been thought, a red-hot poker, but the leaves 
of the xanthium spinosum.” These must be administered immediately after 
the bite, or at least as soon as may be. The doctor has cured over 100 cases 
with these alone, never uses cautery, and never fails. A grown person’s dose 
is sixty centigrammes of the powdered leaf, to be taken thrice a day for three 
weeks. As a proof of his theory, the doctor mentions the following case : A 
dog of his went mad, and bit a bull, a pig, a cat, another dog, and a tame crane. 

The bull, the pig, and the dog were treated with x: inthium, and sufiered no 
evil effects. The crane and the cat were left to ni ature, and died of Hydro- 
phobia—the one after four, the other after eleven days’ illness. Moreover, out 
of twelve persons bitten by a mad wolf during the Crimean war, the six who 

were attended by the doctor recovered ; the other six, in spite of c: wuterisation, 
cantharides, and faba tonco, died. These are only a few out of many instances 
of the marvellous effects of xanthium. The plant is common in Southern 

France : it is a mild sudorific ; ; and it will be the greatest boon to humanity 
if it proves to be a specific for the most terrible of known diseases. It may 

be added, as a proof of the doctor’s good faith, that he has sent a packet of 
his preparation to his friend in Paris. 


FOUL FEEDING OF SWINE.—If there is any one thing in rural practice 
which needs reforming more than another, it is the manner of raising and 
feeding swine. From the day they are large enough to eat, they are offered 
all manner of refuse about the place, such as rank weeds, filthy slops, spoiled 
vegetables and meats, dead fowls, etc. They are allowed to rummage the 
dung yard, and glean the refuse of food in the faeces of cattle and horses, on 
the ground of economy. But we imagine that the quantity of food saved in 
this way is very insignificant—not to exceed the value of a bushel of shelled 
corn a year among the whole stock on an ordinary-sized farm. The objec- 
tions to the practice of keeping swine in this way are so serious, however, that 
the reasons in favour of it have no force at all. The origin of Trichinosis in 
swine may be always traced to the consumption of vile stuffs in their food, or 
to being housed and yarded amid filth and foul air. Every few months the 
press announces a case of Trichinz in an individual or a whole family, with 
all the horrible details and sufferings which attend the parasitic attack. Only 
lately some new cases are reported here in the West which are alarming. We 
are quite sure that every farmer, and every one who feeds and fattens a pig, 
will only need to have their attention called to so important and serious a 
matter, to secure a complete reform in the practice of feeding an animal which 
will take whatever is offered to it, and will live in the most filthy holes and 
yards. Interests as dear as health and life require a thorough reform in 
keeping and feeding swine. Let their food be as pure as that which other 
animals consume ; let them be kept in clean quarters and have pure air ; let 
diseased or unthrifty animals be separated from those in health, and we may 
have no fears of Trichinosis among either swine or human beings.—De¢rott 
Tribune. 


THE MATURITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS.—An interesting discussion is 
going on respecting the period when live stock ought to be considered as 
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having reached the adult state. This period, it is asserted, commences when 
the animal has achieved its dentition—that is, when the milk incisors in the 
lower jaw have been replaced by permanent teeth. But at what age, with 
the horse and ox, for example, do all the teeth become replaced? Before 
races of animals were improved, development was slower, and dentition con- 
sequently took longer time for completion. But since cattle, sheep, and swine 
have been ameliorated, the result has been to hasten the arrival of the adult 
state, considered as precocity. At agricultural shows prizes are awarded to 
cattle twenty-five months old, to sheep ten or fifteen, and to pigs twelve 
months of age. It is alleged that the meat at these ages not only possesses 
all the maturity equal to that of animals arrived at double the age, but also 
that dentition is advanced, and even the perfect knitting of the bones. On 
the other hand, it is maintained this precocity cannot take place in the case 
of horses, whose vitality is concentrated in locomotion, energy, and the power 
of endurance. 


Army Ceterinary Department. 


Gazette, August 26th. 


8rH HuSSARS.—Veterinary-Surg. Samuel Luis Pallin, from the Royal 
Artillery, to be Veterinary-Surg., vice S. M. Wilson, transferred to the 12th 
Lancers. 

12TH LANCERS.—Veterinary-Surg. Stuart Murray Wilson, from the 8th 
Hussars, to be Veterinary-Surg., vice C. Steel, transferred to the 16th 
Lancers. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—John Denis Edwards, gent., to be Vete- 
rinary-Surg. on probation. 


With the approval of the Indian Government, the Commander-in-Chief 
in India is pleased to sanction an exchange between Veterinary-Surg. 
J. Matthews, of the Madras Presidency, and Veterinary-Surg. B. A. W. 
Powell, of the Bengal Presidency. 

Veterinary-Surg. J. K. Grainger, doing duty with the Royal Artillery, 
Jullunder, is directed to proceed to Peshawur for duty. To travel at the 
public expense. 

Veterinary-Surg. J. B. W. Skoulding, R.H.A., proceeds to Murree from 
July 3, 1876, to January 3, 1877, on medical certificate. 

With regard to the final report of the Special Stud Commission, the follow- 
ing memorandum has been issued :—‘‘ His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council desires to place on record the high appreciation with 
which the Government of India regard the labours of the Commission, and 
the results which have attended their investigations, and their recommenda- 
tions in connection with the important questions of providing suitable remounts 
for the army, and the system of horse-breeding operations in India. 

‘“* The cordial thanks of the Government of India are due to Major-Generals 
C. T. Chamberlain, C.S.i., Sir S. J. Brown, C.B.V.C., K.C.S.1., and to 
Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon J. H. B. Hallen, for their very valuable 
services on this Commission, as well as to Staff-Veterinary Surgeon W. 
Thacker, for the zeal and ability with which he has laboured under the orders 
of the Commission, and for the great improvement he has effected in the 
system of purchasing remounts at Calcutta.” 
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Dbituarp. 


It is our painful duty to announce the demise of Mr. Thacker, late Staff- 
Veterinary Surgeon in the British Army, and who had only retired a short 
time ago from the Service. His death took place on June 25, at Melbourne, 
Australia, whither he had been sent about three months ago by the Indian 
Government to purchase horses for stud purposes. Our deceased friend 
received his diploma on January 31, 1544, and on July 14, 1847, entered the 
army. He served for several years with the 12th Lancers, and with that 
regiment went through the Kaffir war, for whichjhe received the medal. In 
1855, he exchanged with Veterinary-Surgeon Hurford to the 15th Hussars, 
and from that regiment to the roth Hussars, in which he remained until he 
obtained his promotion as Staff-Veterinary Surgeon on December 4, 1863. 
Mr. Thacker and Mr. Collins, now Principal Veterinary Surgeon, were sent 
out to India by the Home Government during the latter part of 1871, to fill 
two vacancies in the Veterinary Department. Both were kept idle for eighteen 
months after they reached the country, until the discussion between the Home 
and Indian Governments, as to the purpose for which they were sent out, 
was ended. Mr. Thacker was subsequently sent to officiate as Inspecting 
Veterinary Surgeon in Calcutta for a short time ; and afterwards he became 
officiating Remount Agent, in which appointment he was only lately con- 
firmed. <A well-skilled veterinarian, and an excellent horseman—whether 
on the racecourse or in the hunting-field—Mr. Thacker was always a great 
favourite in his regiment ; and from his honourable conduct and courteous 
demeanour, he maintained the reputation of his profession in the Army. A 
large circle of friends will mournfully regret his untimely decease. 


We have also to record the death of one of the oldest members of the 
veterinary profession in Scotland, Mr. William Aitken, of Kilmarnock, who 
graduated April 19, 1832. Mr. Aitken served the office of Vice-President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and for very many years was cone 
of the Veterinary Examiners of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. In Kilmarnock and its vicinity he was greatly respected and 
valued, and he reckoned many friends in England as well as in Scotland. 


The death is reported of Mr. J. Denny, M.R.C.V.S., of Aylsham, Norfolk, 
who graduated on April 27, 1859. Also of James Robertson, half-pay, Army, 
who graduated in 1838 ; Mr. Walter T. Richardson, South Shields, Durham, 
who obtained his diploma in 1835 ; and Mr. Robert Stewart, Brompton Road, 
London (ate of Glasgow), who graduated so recently as April 18, 1870. 





Correspondence. 
THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S PRIZES. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


$1R,—I am rather surprised to find, in the August number of your journal, 
that the Royal Agricultural Society (in conjunction with the Council of the 
R.C.V.S.) have framed the conditions in reference to the prizes they offer so 
that only those members who have passed with great credit can compete. 
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Being one of those unfortunate individuals who are on the outside of the 
pale, I wish to put forth a plea on our behalf. In the first place, if the prizes 
are to act as a stimulus, and raise the status of our profession (as I believe 
they are intended), they should be open for competition to all members having 
passed within the last twelve months (whether with credit or not), instead of 
confined, as at present, to twelve members ; there would then be a better 
opportunity of judging as to who was best up in cattle pathology, etc. 

I believe I am correct in stating that there are some outsiders who have 
paid more attention (both in theory and practice) to the diseases of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, than those gentlemen who have passed with great credit. 
Therefore it behoves the Council (if it is to deal fairly with its members) to 
throw off the restriction and allow an open competition, and then those gentle- 
men who succeed in carrying off the prizes can feel that there is more credit 
due to them than there would be in the present instance. If there should be 
any fear about there being too many competitors, remember the “ Fitzwygram 
Prize Competition, 1876,” when only five entered from the R.V.C., and the 
winner was one that did zo¢ pass with great credit. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 
“Farr Pay.” 

[We quite agree with our correspondent. If any marked benefit is to be 
derived from this competition—which we do not anticipate, as it is confined 
to only one school—it should be thrown open to all who have passed from 
that school within the preceding twelve months. It is a thousand pities 
that the competition could not have been made an interscholastic one. As it 
is, it will not improve the instruction in this branch of veterinary science ; 
and it is the absence of this instruction which agriculturists, and indeed the 
general public, have so loudly and so justly complained of.—Eb. . 7.| 


EXTRA DUTIES IMPOSED ON ARMY VETERINARY SURGEONS 
IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


SIR,— By a General Order, No. 401, dated 17th December, 1875, the army 
veterinary surgeon serving in India is obliged to render assistance to the 
boné-fide chargers of all officers. 

For this duty he is to receive the large sum of four shillings Jer mevsenz, 
one shilling of which he will have to refund to Government for medicine ; 
leaving the large amount of three shillings to recompense himself for his 
services. 

It is not with the duty that the army veterinary surgeons find fault. Those 
serving in India feel that a deep insult has been offered to the profession by 
the circulation of the General Order referred to. 

For any body of gentlemen to be made to feel that their services are con- 
sidered of less value than those of a common labourer, is most painful. We 
have frequently heard it stated that the Department in India manages its 
affairs far better than is the case at home. But I fear very much that it will 
take a long time to remove the stain which has been thus inflicted by issuing 
such an order. Can it be supposed that, with such rules, such vexatious 
orders in existence, gentlemen having a due regard for their profession will 
come forward to serve on such galling and humiliating terms ? 

To feel that three shillings is fair remuneration for an officer of any scientific 
profession who may have had to expose himself for several hours to a grilling 
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sun, or remain up all night in attendance on a sick horse, is not a flourishing 
sign of the times. In the face of this parsimony, it is pleasing to record a 
case where an officer tendered, and I believe insisted on the acceptance of a 
fee of, one hundred rupees (£10) by a veterinary surgeon for services rendered 
professionally—the veterinary surgeon’s services not having been required for 
more than an hour or two. 

As remarked in the article on this subject in the June number of the Veé- 
vinary Fournal, “the most distasteful feature of the order—we were going 
to say the most degrading—is that the veterinary surgeon must personally 
ask his brother officers for this paltry fee.” Has it come to this—that the 
members of an educated profession shall be seen driving about from house 
to house, like tax-gatherers, collecting the few rupees that Government in’its 
generosity authorizes them to receive ? 

If it was thought necessary by the authorities that staff and regimental 
officers should receive veterinary assistance for their chargers, why was it 
not arranged on the principle that regulates the appointment of doctor to the 
staff in every station in India? Does a medical officer go round from house 
to house, with his hat in his hand, collecting his fees? Certainly not. The 
members of the medical profession are too united, and too strong a body of 
gentlemen to submit to such a slight. 

It is not too late even now to rescind such an obnoxious order ; and in- 
stead of existing arrangements, I would suggest that the brigade-major or 
station staff officer be authorized to hand over a certain fixed sum to the 
veterinary surgeon for attendance on officers’ chargers ; and let Government 
make its own arrangements to recoup itself. 

Truly the time is past when men served for “the honour of the thing,” as 
any one may prove by comparing the paucity of officers with the duties to be 
performed. When one veterinary surgeon has thrown upon his shoulders 
the care of a cavalry regiment, a battery of horse artillery, and a battery of 
field artillery, and another has three batteries of artillery, it is almost time 
to ask what this paucity of officers is due to. Instead of making the service 
as objectionable and the duties as irksome as possible, it would be as well if 
the authorities studied a little more closely the interests of the army vete- 
rinary surgeon. 





Yours truly, 
“ MAX.” 


“HORNING CATTLE.” 
To the E-ditor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


SirR,—With regard to the correspondence in the Veterinary Yournal for 
September, on the case of “ Horning Cattle” in Ireland, I beg leave to make 
(without prejudice) the following remarks :—Firstly, I consider it a barbarous 
and cruel practice, and one which I am thankful to say would not be tolerated 
in my own district, nor, I sincerely hope and believe, in the other districts 
throughout England. Secondly, that the arguments emanating from the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, Dublin, in defence of the prac- 
tice, are exceedingly weak. The fact—if it is a fact—of an unnecessary 
infliction of pain not being so great as of other necessary operations, is surely 
not sufficient to sanction such brutality. Thirdly, with regard to the state- 
ment that “neither are the parts of the skull from which the horns grow, 
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nor the horns, endowed with much sensibility,” the variable temperature 
at their base in illness will disprove it. If a more convincing argument is 
needed, a little anatomical investigation on the part of the Chief of the 
Veterinary Department and his supporters on the bench will furnish it. 

Mr. Youatt, in his work on cattle, after speaking of the degree of fever that 
may be estimated by placing the hand at the base of the horn, from the 
thinness of its covering and vascularity, observes : “On the same principles 
—the thinness of the horn, and the vascularity and consequent tenderness of 
the bone beneath—brutal drovers often aim their blows at the root of the 
horn. In the cruelties they inflict, they are restricted by the butcher to the 
head, to the hocks and below the hocks, because the meat must not be in- 
jured ; and these being parts with no yielding muscle interposed to break 
the violence of the blow, but the mere integument covering the bone, and at 
the root of the horn, the covering not being a quarter so thick as the general 
integument, the pain is abundantly more acute than elsewhere.” (A rap on 
our own shin-bone will prove the truth of this.) Again he says: “It is by 
reason of the extreme tenderness at the root of the horn that some foolhardy 
and brutal fellows have declared that, armed only with a stout bludgeon, 
they should not fear any bull ; for one or two heavy blows on this part would 
stupefy and put to flight the most ferocious beast.” 

Again, if, as the Chief Veterinary Surgeon observes, the horns are able to 
bear and resist injury with less suffering than can any other part of the 
animal, because Nature has intended them for organs of offence and defence, 
why should not the same rule apply to the teeth, feet, and limbs of the same 
animal? Have supporters of such an absurd theory ever experienced the 
acute pain arising from an exposed nerve in a broken tooth, a thorn in the 
quick of the nail, or a fractured limb ? 

Lastly, in reply to the “ development of meat and improvement of quality” 
argument, I venture to say that the roast beef of Old England has lost 
none of its flavour and nourishment, and is far from being inferior to that of 
Ireland, from its providers carrying horns ; while those of the Emerald Isle 
have not, so far as I have been able to ascertain, improved in texture from 
being deprived of those organs. 

I will not trespass further on your space than to observe that the decision 
of the magistrates is but another incentive to anti-vivisectionists to be up and 
doing. 

I am, yours obediently, 
JOHN W. HILL, M.R.C.V.S. 

Wolverhampton, September 3rd, 1876. 


CASE OF IMPOSITION, 
To the Editcr of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, 


S1R,—May I request that you will give publicity to the enclosed extract 
from an Indian paper? ‘The letter signed “ Marriott” contains all that I 
could convey were | to attempt to describe the man who represents himself 
as being a veterinary surgeon. 

I may remark, for the information of your readers, that the woman desig- 
nated his wife has brought a serious charge of indecent assault against an 
Indian official. 

I feel it my duty to bring this case before the members of the veterinary 
profession, as | consider it a very great hardship that anybody may with 
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impunity use the words “veterinary surgeon” after his name. How long 
shall the members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons continue to 
submit to this imposition? Shall it continue to be said that a body of pro- 
fessional men, consisting of about 2,000 members, are so indifferent to the 
honour of their profession that they will not make an effort to make the 
assumption of the title of veterinary surgeon, by any but qualified members, 
penal ? 

I think the time has arrived when we should attempt to check this 
imposition on the part of unprincipled swindlers; and as a move in this 
direction, I would suggest that each M.R.C.V.S. should seek the support of 
any member of Parliament whom he may be acquainted with. I am almost 
certain Government would be induced to make it penal for any but qualified 
members to use the title of veterinary surgeon. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
“ Max.” 

[The extract referred to, which we think it unnecessary to publish, refers toa 
notorious swindler with any number of a//ases, and who finally assumed the 
name of “‘ Lacey, veterinary surgeon.” ‘The assumption of the designation 
in India by a discreditable person is no more than what we are familiar with 
in this country. We agree with our correspondent that it is high time indeed 
such imposition was made penal. It is a serious injury to the public, no less 
than to the veterinary profession.—Epb. 1. F.] 


RABIES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the V¥YERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1IR,—Subsequent events have satisfied me that the case of Rabies, 
of which I sent you a record for the June number of the I ¢/erinary Fournal, 
did not originate from the bite of a non-rabid dog, as I fully believed at the 
time I sent my communication. It is now known that the dog which bit the 
calf, and the one that entered Mr. Scribner’s parlour a short time afterwards, 
were not one and the same dog. 

Dog No. 1 was a strange dog, afterwards shot for a “mad dog” some 
eight miles away. At least fwe dogs wounded by this animal have since 
died from what is believed to have been Rabies by those who saw them while 
sick. 

Dog No. 2 was a neighbour’s dog, resembling the other dog so closely 
that the mistake was easily made. 

The fact of two dogs, bitten by dog No. 1, dying with all the symptoms 
of Hydrophobia, led to an investigation which brought out the facts as 
above stated, and satisfied me that my diagnosis of the disease which 
killed the calf was correct; while my hypothesis as to its origin was 
founded upon what I then believed to be facts, but which were only assump- 
tions. 

It affords me pleasure to make the correction, as I had felt convinced 
against my will that Rabies could originate “from the bite of a non-rabid 
dog.” 


”» 










Yours respectfully, 
Plainfield, N.J., U.S.A., A, A. HoLcompsr, D.V.S. 
August 15th, 1876. 
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“HORSE CAUSES :” THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—The ideas induced and the moral pointed by Mr. Greaves’ letter on 
this subject, in your last, are most appropriately expressed by the old 
aphorism, “ Save me frou my friends.” 

He sets out by expressing strong sympathy for Mr. Paradise, from himself 
and others ; gives a glowing description of the glorious uncertainty of the law, 
especially when the case is not comprehended in all its bearings ; illustrates 
the practice of some shipowners in the matter of insurance ; tells Mr. Paradise 
“if this was his system, it is his own business, and he cannot complain;” and 
ends by stating that, had he joined the Mutual Defence Association, “ there 
would have been no occasion for anxiety, as its machinery and funds are 
equal to all emergencies ;” and he even hints at the sanity of all members 
outside its pale. 

The logical corollary to these bold premises is, that there are few sane 
members in the profession, and that we have only to get into this elysium of 
his, and we may practise as we please. 

This is hardly what we might have expected from one of the most practical, 
warm-hearted, public-spirited, and benevolent members of our profession. 

True, we know he likes to “ make hay while the sun shines,” and could 
almost excuse his embracing the opportunity of saying a word in favour of 
his Mutual Defence Association ; but we think he does it with a rather bad 
grace, and calculated to repel rather than attract. 

Mr. Paradise, so far as I have been able to learn, has never made any 
complaint ; it has been made by others, and it certainly does them credit. 
I hope it has awakened a universal feeling of sympathy among the members 
of the profession, and even others, for the unfortunate victim of this persecu- 
tion; and not only this, but that it will enable those who gave such extra- 
ordinary evidence at the trial to see that the opinions they expressed on 
practical obstetrics and professional etiquette, are not only not homologated 
by the profession generally, but are peculiarly offensive to the great body 
of its members 

Had Mr. Paradise been imploring help in his extremity, then Mr. Greaves 
might have drawn his attention to the provision the Mutual Defence Associa- 
tion holds out to such ; but that he should have taken the field to advocate 
its claims, and tell him he had no right to complain, as an association existed 
for such a purpose, and he was unfortunately not a member, is somewhat 
tantalising, and more snappish than sympathetic. 

The fact that he was not a member does not alter the nature of the case, 
or mitigate the hardship to Mr. Paradise ; and if, as Mr. Greaves assures us, 
the feeling on the subject is so “strong and unanimous,” what is to hinder 
this machinery being set going in order to reverse the decision ? 

I presume the rules of his association are not like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, but are what the members choose to make them. If the 
members are convinced of the injustice Mr. Paradise has suffered, and the 
importance of the case to the profession, then they will be entitled to its 
gratitude, and may safely calculate on a great accession of numbers, if they 
can set aside the verdict by showing that it was contrary to the weight of 
evidence, and iiuove for a new trial. 

If they can only procure a new trial, there is little doubt but that they will 
be able to reverse the decision ; for it seems one of the most flagrant mis- 
carriages of justice that our jurisprudence records contain, and it will be a 
reproach to the profession, no less than to Mr. Greaves’ society, if it is not 
attempted. Yours faithfully, “ BOAzZ.” 
[We believe a new trial has been refused.—Ep. V. 7.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE have received several letters from correspondents relative to the conduct of the 


i 

Veterinarian, in substituting its own title for that of the Veterinary Yournal, and 
thus imposing on its readers. We decline to publish these letters for two reasons—first, 
because the space allotted to our numerous contributors precludes the insertion of 
communications which refer only to our contemporary ; and second, because we do 
not care to allude further to a subject which, however instructive it may be from one 
point of view, is very discreditable from another. We thank our correspondents, 
nevertheless, for their sympathy ; and welcome with much pleasure this fresh proof 
of a determination on the part of the profession to have done with duplicity and decep- 
tion. It will be found, as has always been, that 


‘* Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


‘*MAXx.”—1. We are sorry we cannot inform you when the new warrant for the Army 
Veterinary Department will appear. We have reason to hope that something will be 
done early in the next session of Parliament. 2. It has been under consideration to 
publish portraits of some of the most distinguished veterinarians of this country ; and 
if this is decided upon, the gentleman you allude to will certainly appear among them. 
3. For price of ‘‘ Veterinary Obstetrics,” see advertisement in the current number of 


the Veterinary Fournal. 








Communications, Letters, Books, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received from Richard S, Reynolds, Liverpool ; Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon Decroix, French Army, Lyons ; J. J. Gordon, D.C.L., London; 
T. W. Mayer, Cirencester; H. Thomson, Veterinary Staff, Cawnpore ; ‘‘ Max”; 
Fred. Smith, London ; ‘‘ Fides” ; J. W. Hill, Wolverhampton ; ‘‘ Honesty” ; ‘ Fair 
Play” ; W. Awde, Winston, Darlington ; J. Howard, Woolwich; ‘‘ Boaz’; L. T. 
Barker, Skelton-in-Cleveland ; W. H. Jones, Sittingbourne ; A. A. Holcombe, Plain- 
field, New Jersey ; Captain Russel, Grantham ; J. Gerrard, Market Deeping; RB. 
Poyser, Carbineers, York ; H. Olver, Tamworth. 
Communications from Professor Walley, Captain Russel, ‘‘Max,"’ and Messrs. 
Howard, Barker, Jones, Poyser, Olver, and others, will appear in our next. 








300KS: FE. Decroix, Spontaneité et Curabilité de la Morve; Bulletin de la Société 
Centrale de Méd. Vetérinaire; H/. Hymans, L’Exposition Internationale d’Hygiéne 
et de Sauvetage; Z. Faillet, Traité de I’Inspection des Viandes de Boucherie (2‘ 
partie); MW. Cressy, 14.D., Fourth Annual Report on the Diseases of Animals in 
Connecticut, 


JOURNALS: Practitioner ; Edinburgh Medical Journal; Lancet; Annales de Méd. 
Vétérinaire de Bruxelles ; Recueil de Mléd. Vétérinaire ; Animal World ; Fournal de 
Méd. Vétérinaire et de Zootechnie ; Gisterreichische Vierteljahresschrift fiir Wassen- 
schaftliche Veterinarkunde,; Wochenschrift fiir Thierhetlkunde und Viehzucht; 
Archives Vétérinaires ; Deutsche Leitschrift fiir Thiermedicin ; Archiv fiir Wissen- 
schaftliche und Practiscke Thierheithkunde. 


NewsPAPERS: North British Agriculturist; Field; Daily Telegraph; Agricultural 
Gazette; Farmer; Hereford Times; Australasian (two copies); Alelbourne Leader ; 
Melbourne Argus ; Lilustrated Australian ; “* Pioneer"; Homeward Mail ; Journal 
of the National Agricultural Society of Victoria; ludian Public Opinion. 





All Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, etc., must be addressed to the 
Publisher, 20, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

Morbid Specimens are to be forwarded addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Veterinary Journal,” 
Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, London. 

Communications must be accompanied by the name of the writer, whether he may 
desire to have it published or not. Anonymous letters and articles cannot be inserted. 
The Editor does not hold himself identified with the views or opinions expressed by Con- 
tributors. Communications for insertion in the next number must arrive on or before the 
15th of the present month. 














